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FoR FOURTEEN YEARS 


The Scofield 
Bible Correspondence School 


has been giving thousands of 


EAGER STUDENTS 


instruction in Bible knowledge 
“Youll 
; It is altogether different from any other system of Bible Teaching 


It is SYSTEMATIC, UNIQUE, ILLUMINATING, 
SATISFYING 


The Author and Instructor is the 


REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


of world-wide fame as Minister and Bible Teacher, and more especially 
known as the Editor of 


THE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 
Published by the Oxford University Press 


The prominent features of this Course are the following :— 


It Covers Carefully every book in the Bible—for example, twenty-six pages of help are given 
to the Revelation alone. 


It Makes Every Student the personal pupil of Dr. Scofield, with full right of correspondence. 
It Covers the Whole Bible in exhaustive examinations, the answers to which are carefully revised. 


It Points Out the structural and spiritual divisions of the Bible, ‘‘Rightly, Dividing the Word of 
Truth.” 


The Types are explained. 
The Great Words in which it has pleased God to reveal truth are studied and fully defined. 


The Doctrine of The Person, names and attributes of God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, are 
taught from the Word itself. 


The Use of the Bible in personal and public work is taught. 
The Bible Teaching concerning the future is harmonized and conservatively stated. 


The Examinations are not obligatory, as many busy ministers and others use it only as a great 
work of reference. 


The Right of Correspondence about difficulties remains, whether the examinations are taken or not. 
Diplomas are Granted to students who successfully pass the examinations. 


The Whole Work is Bound in three handsome volumes, fully interleaved and indexed and nicely 
boxed. 


In addition to all its other valuable features, THE NEW EDITION being bound in cloth, | 
in three handsome volumes, interleaved, and with an exhaustive analytical index, will prove the 
most satisfactory COMMENTARY AND WORK OF REFERENCE ON THE BIBLE that has 
ever been published. The bound volumes for easy handling, the interleaving for the Stu- 
dent’s or Minister’s Notes, the Index for making its treasures instantly accessible. 


Send for complete free Prospectus giving terms and all particulars. This Prospectus will 
in itself prove of considerable value to any who are even slightly interested in Bible study 


SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Publication Department tte ee 5 A s 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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EARLY SUMMER ISSUES 


The Duff Lectures for 1910 
Christianity and the Nations . ROBERT E. SPEER 


A study of the reflex influence of missions, evidencing wide knowledge and a clear under- 
standing of the essentials. It is based upon such detailed and extensive knowledge of mission- 
ary movements not only in our generation but in the preceding, that its arguments are unan- 
swerable, and its deductions, a permanent contribution to the philosophy of missions. 


8vo, cloth, net $2.00. 
Panders and Their White Slaves 
CLIFFORD G. ROE 


A story of the war against the traffic in 
women waged during his office as State’s At- 


torney in Chicago. Mr. Roe writes with re- F ifty-three Years in Syria 


DR. JESSUP’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The final work of this eventful life was 


straint yet convincingly and with the asser- 
tion that since this fae thriven on ignorance se ier asies pata Deak 
and in darkness it should be met by a state- Of this great work (published just before 
ment of facts and dragged into the light of his death) the Wew York Sun says: 
day. Cloth, net $1.00. ‘“‘A rich mine of information for the his- 
N | E waa the ethnologist and the student of 
= uman nature, apart from the labors to 
orma vangelism which the mae devoted his life, the 
oO. OLIN GREEN material monument of which is the Syrian 
A study of evangelism as a whole anda plea College at Beirut. A thoronghly interest. 
for the pastor to be his own evangelist. A ing work that will yield endless pickings. 
book indispensable to the thoughtful minister 2 vols., illustrated, cloth, boxed, net $9.00. 


and evangelist alike. 16mo, cloth, net $1.00. 


Studies in the Making of Character HENRY W. CLARK 


A very unusual and unexpected discussion of the constituents of characters. The fresh 
turn to the thought and the departure from the obvious give the book its value. Such titles as 
“The Ready-Made Life,” ‘‘Past the Cross Roads,” ‘‘The Mixture as Before,” ‘‘The Incandescent 
Soul,’”’ bespeak a suggestiveness of matter as well as manner. Cloth, net 75 cents. 


The Passion for Reality DOREMUS SCUDDER 


A discussion of the growing demand for sincerity in every walk of life, evidencing broad 
culture and keen insight on the writer’s part. It is primarily a young man’s book and deals with 
the practical rather than the theoretical aspect of all questions. 16mo, cloth, net 50 cents. 


Experimental Object Lessons CHARLOTTE E. GRAY 
BIBLE TRUTHS SIMPLY TAUGHT 

A series of forty-five object lessons for children—simple, inexpensive, easily arranged, im- 

pressive. These lessons have been used again and again with excellent results. Any teacher 

can readily adapt them. \ Cloth, net 75 cents. 


Thirty Years at the Superintendent’s Desk J. R. PEPPER 


A new book by the author of ‘‘The Modern’S. S. Superintendent.” It is not an extended 
treatise but a mu/tum in parvo of inspirational suggestions. Every line provokes to thought 
and action. 16mo, boards, net 25 cents. 


FOURTH EDITION READY 


Twice-Born Men A CLINIC IN REGENERATION HAROLD BEGBIE 

A footnote in narrative to Professor Wm. James’ ‘‘The Varieties of Religious Experience.” 

J. Wilbur Chapman says: ‘‘One of the most thrillingly interesting books I have ever read. 

I could wish that every Christian might read the book and receive as much personal spiritual 

profit as has come to me.” 12mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

————_—_——_—_—_———_—_—$_——————_—_—_____———=__—————————_—_—_&_[_[_[_——_[z£=___ 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR NEW SPRING LIST, JUST READY 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers Qhitaco' so Wabash Avenue 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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: PEF EST JONIC 


For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s | 


Acid Phosphate. 


\ (Non-alcoholic.) 


\ 
\ 


| 
\\ 


( 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.1. 
\Y 
SSS 


Ss 


———— 


An Ideal Summer Service 


E want you to know about our Story and 
Song Services. If you have never used one 
of them, it is simply because you don’t 
know how decidedly attractive they are. They are 
the des¢ of allthe good things we have published. 

We can’t fe// you all about them, for you must 
see and heay them to know their value. Each one 
is a complete service in itself. The pastor or any 
good reader reads the story, and the choir clinches 
the truth of the story by the song illustration. 

You need only copies enough for the reader and 
choir to render them successfully. They are just 
as appropriate for Sunday evening as any time. 

Those already published are: 


His Mother’s Sermon, Whiter than Snow, The Shep- 
herd’s Story, Love Triumphant, Christie’s Old Organ, 
Buy Your Own Cherries, Probable Sons, Little Daniel, 
Saved at Sea, Pilgrim’s Progress, The Story of the 
Pink Rose, Where Love Is There God Is Also 


Returnable Copy Matled on Request to 
interested Persons 


PRICES, 15 CENTS PER COPY, $1.50 PER DOZEN, POSTPAID 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 


150 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK ~- 57 Washington St., CHICAGO 


The Bible and the 


. British Museum 


By ADA HABERSHON 


AUTHOR OF 


A Study of the Types 
The Parables, etc. 


INTRODUCTION BY 


Sir Robert Anderson 


K.C.B., LL.D. 


Containing full-page 
illustrations of the Ro- 
man Gallery, Elgin Gal- 
lery, Mimroud Central 
Saloon, Nineveh Gallery, 
Babylonianand Assyrian 

Room, Egyptian Galleries and the Manuscript 
Room, with a descriptive keytoeach. Q A tour 
Bible in hand, through the interesting galleries 0 
antiquity. Proofs of the Bible story occur at 
every turn. @ Commended by such authorities 
as SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B., Chief Rabbi 
DR. ADLER, Prebendary H. WEBB-PEPLOE, DR. 
KENYON, Director of the British Museum, PROF. 
A. E. SAYCE, DR. W. H. GRIFFITH-THOMAS, etc. 


Attractively bound in cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 
GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE, D. T. Bass, Manager 


54 West Twenty-second Street, New York 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


If you have the nat- 
ural attributes of agood 
nurse we will under- 
take to teach you to 
earn $10 to $25 a 
week, as thousands of 
our graduates are doing 


UNUSUAL OFFER 
We grant every stu- 
dent two mouths’ 
probationary or trial 
study —this costs you 
nothing if dissatisfied 


Let us submit to you 
our plan. 

Send today for our 
9th annual 56-page 
Blue Book, explaining 
our method, with 
Miss Lois M. Miller, a successful stories of successful 

graduate, of St. Joseph, Mich. nurses, 


O Che Chantangqua o 
School of Nursing Caaele 


528 Main Street, Jamestown, New York 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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INCORPORATING 
Northfield Echoes Church Economist 
Treasury of Religious Thought 
Volume XXIX JUNE 1910 Number 6 
PAGE PAGE 
Religious Thought and Activity...... 370 The International Movement Against 
AIconolm aera Se chit raved? ohereeraaearere 395 
elem Mission Picid “eo 2. es As on 377 European Notes. 
The Laymen’s Missionary Conference.381 Receipts Sausre eles eyetaket steers cstetct siete aeverere 398 
W. R. Moody. Personaliay ccm astra cise ore ree 399 
Christian Philanthropies in Great Northheldiitems ance erie eran et 399 
2h UEP al oc Seco tomo ale gdb a 3 eek 382 Obittagyeeue ewe sea. he aeies 399 
Japanese Nights’ Tales. I.......... 383 Our Books Tables i. so eer 401 
Arthur Peirce Vaughn. Thoughts for the Quiet Hour........ 405 
PMICusETOMISeY “Olm Litem ata. 385 Devotional Studies in the Sunday 
Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A. School Wessonsi-cme ee 409 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A. 
Defects of the Religions of China....389 
M. E. Rit Illustrative Hints and Helps........ 414 
a4 ome Ida Q. Moulton. 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools........ 392 Bible Notes for Daily Devotions....416 
Charles H. Rominger, M. A. Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 


| THE RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK is a monthly review of Religious Thought and Activity, with con- 
tributed articles, and Departments of Bible Study, Devotional Reading and Methods of Christian Work. 
The Magazine represents the interests centering at East Northfield, Massachusetts, including the Northfield 


Summer Conferences. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, to any address in the United States, is One Dollar a year; in Canada, One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents; to other countries in the Postal Union, One Dollar and Fifty Cents; Great Britain, Six 
Shillings. RECEIPT will be sent only upon request, as the expiration date on wrapper is generally regarded 


as sufficient. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC., MANAGERS 
246 MICHIGANAVE. ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 6 BEACON 8T. 
CHICAGO 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


’ CHANGE OF ADDRESS. In sending notice of change of address please give both o/d and mew addresses. 
Subscription lists are kept alphabetically under towns and states and it is therefore necessary to have the 


old address as well as the new. 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
REMITTANCES should be made payable to RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, EAST NORTHFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, and should be sent by Bank Draft, Express Order or Postal Money Order. 
THE MAGAZINE MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY LOCAL BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
Sy a 1910, by W. R. Moody. 
Entered’as second-class matter, October 8, 1904, at the Post-office at Brattleboro, Vermont, under act of Con- 
gress of March 8, 1879. 
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ISSUED ! 


“The 
Last Word } 
in Bible } 
Editing’’ | 


JUST 


: The ' 
| Scofield 
Reference | 

| Bible 


Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.D. says: 


fevery minister and Christian worker 
should obtain a copy. The introductions 
to the different books are simply invalua= 
ble; they pack more sometimes into a 
single sentence than other books putina 
volume. The footnotes also are of great 
value. The references are beyond all com= 
parison better than in any other Bible 
with which | am acquainted. The para= 
graph divisions oftentimes throw a flood 
of light upon the verses that follow.’’ 


Edited by 
REV. C. 1. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


with the assistance of niany of the most eminent 
scholars and adivines. 


Size, 514X8 inches. 


Oxford White Paper, $2.00 to $5.00 
Oxford India Paper, $6.50 to $10.00 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


‘‘T am so impressed by it that I feel that } 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 


JUST PUBLISHED ! 
The Companion Bible 


A new Edition of the English Bible. It will 
be published in Four Installments, each con= 
taining from three to four hundred pages. 

The four volumes will be— 

I. The Pentateuch. 
Il. Joshua to Job. 
Ill. Psalms to Malachi. 
IV. The New Testament. 

It will be a self-explanatory Bible designed 
| for the general use of all English readers 
throughout the world. 

7 §6hdIt will have an amount of information 

(much of it hitherto inaccessible to the or= 
dinary English reader) in its wide margins 
not to be found in any edition of the Author= 
4 ized Version extant. Its position, in these 

respects, is unique. ‘ 

$1.50 per vojume. 


The New Testament 


In the Revised Version ot 1881 
With Fuller References 
The Labor of 37 Years 
This book places at the disposal of Bible 
students the results of years of laborious 
research. In December, 1873, the New Tes= 
4 tament Company of Revisers requested Dr. 
Scrivener and Prof. Moulton to undertake 
the work of drawing up marginal references. 
Prices $3.00—$4.25, and 
Oxford India Paper $7.50 


An indispensable aid to all Bible readers, 
and especially to ministers, missionaries 
and Bible workers. 


How to Study the Bible 


Including the best texts to use in dealing 
with different classes of people, 
and how to use them. 


By Rev. R. A Torrey, D.D. 
8vo. Limp Cloth. 35 cents 
Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEWYORK 


THE NORTHFIELD PAD CALENDAR 


nN PAD CALENDAR on an iron stand with a sepa- 
rate sheet for each day, upon which, beside the 


date, there isa passage of Scripture with some appro- 
priate comments thereon by some Northfield speaker. 
There is also a blank space for memorandum. 


While They Last, 15 cts. Postpaid 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


EAST NORTHFIELD ches Va - - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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JUST OUT—TENTH EDITION—5,000 SETS 


Total of all editions, 20,000 sets, 60,000 volumes. This unprecedented record proves the value of that 
FAMOUS COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE 3y Joseph 4. Seiss, D.D. 


Three volumes, cloth, 12mo, 1417 pages with index and chart of the Course of Time. 


Former price $5.00. Now $2.50 per set, express paid. 
a HARLES C. COOK, ; 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


VACATION ON RUSTIC RIDGE 


NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
USTIC RIDGE is situated on the hillside not far from the Auditorium and overlooks one of the fairest valleys of 
New England. Furnished Cottages on this tract for rent. They have wide verandas, bath rooms, fireplaces, pure 
water and are shaded by native pines and mountain oaks. Tradesmen call daily. LOTS FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


: ELLIOTT W. BROWN, Northfield, Mass., or A. G. MOODY, East Northfield, Mass. 


EVER NEED DUPLICATES 
of Form Letters, Price Lists, Bills, Invoices, Drawings, Menus, Reports, 
ANYTHING? ‘Then take advantage of our offer of 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL, WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


and become one of thousands of satisfied customers 
who all agree that 


Daus’ Improved Tip Top Duplicator 


\, is the simplest, easiest and quickest method of duplicating on the 

market. 100 copies from Pen-written and 50 copies from Type-written Original. 

\ Each machine contains 16 feet of duplicating surface which can be 

’ jused over and over again. If you have tried other duplicators with- 
lout success, you will be more than pleased with ours. 


re — : paws. Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 83/x13 inches). Price 
CIRCULAR OF LARGER SIZES UPON REQUEST $7.50, less special discount of 3314 per cent, net ' 4 $5.00 


FELIX Y. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., --  - Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


. QUINNEH TUK COTTAGES PINE NEEDLE LODGE, The Ridge, E. Northfield, Mass. 


Near Auditorium. Wide Veranda, Bathroom. Fur- 
Comfortable Rooms—Bath 


nished tent. Address Miss RICHARDSON. 


Short Walk to Auditorium 


Carriage to many of the Services 
Seven to Ten Dollars 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Garden- 
ing, Forestry, Poultry Culture, and WET emAnanY) 


Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricu. 
tural College, Prof. Craig of Cornell University 


and other eminent teachers. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R. A., Springfield, Mass. 


Stained Glass - 
Windows for 
Bny Church 


ANY church can afford The Foster- 
Munger Co Stained Glass Art Win- 
lows We sell windows right and at 
prices so low that you can actually afford 

F] to take out the plain and replace with 
: i stained glass We want to hear from 
+ every country church and every church 


. thinking of build ing. 
‘We make windows from $11.25 up to as 
much as the most wealthy congregation 
wishes to pay and every one is a window 
= that you would be proud to own. Our $5000 
book illustrating 200 designs, etc., in actual 
<4 olor will be sent free to any * pastor or 
uilding Committee, 


Address QUINNEH TUK CAMP 


R. F. D. 2. Northfield, Massachusetts 
Prof. Brooks 


Bound Volumes 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


1907—1908—1909 


Over 1,000 pages ineach. Each $2.50 postpaid. 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK [Che Foster-Munser Co, 
EAST NORTHFIELD : a MASSACHUSETTS a DEPT. CAGO 


Mention the R. C. W. to-advertisers. 


An Agent in Every Town 


TO REPRESENT THE 


Record of Christian Work 


IS A NEED THAT IS FELT INCREASINGLY 
by the business manager. For an earnest, capable boy 


or girl, in High School or College, taking subscriptions 
to the Recorp or Curistian Work would afford a profit- 
able means of earning money. A number of students at 
Mount Hermon Boys’ School and Northfield Seminary 
earned their tuition this season by this means. 


A canvass can be begun at any time and many ministers 
and Christian workers would gladly help a worthy young 
person or a ‘‘shut in” in thus cooperating in the dissemi- 
nation of evangelical reading. 


Here is also a suggestion for raising money for church 
or missionary work by Young People’s Societies and 
Sunday Schools: Secure subscriptions to the REcorD oF 
Curistian Work and give the commission to the object 
for which funds are needed. 


We need your help; and we can help you. 


Write to us. 


Business MANAGER, 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, 


East NortHFIELD, Mass. 
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A CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


HE selection of an investment depends largely upon the requirements of 
the individual, but it is advisable for the average person to adopt a con- 
servative policy in the purchase of investments. 

In these days, it isa pertinent question if many investors are not perhaps 
assuming an undue proportion of risk in the desire to secure a large return upon 
their money. In our judgment, persons dependent upon income should pur- 
chase only sound investment bonds secured upon properties of demonstrated 
value and earning power. We are recommending the purchase of several issues 
of bonds, which we consider to be among the highest grade investments of their 
character. The bonds yield from about 4% to 5 per cent. 

We give prompt and careful attention to all communications received from 
investors, no matter whether the amount of money involved be large or small. 


WRITE FOR BOND CIRCULAR NO. 184 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Albany, N. Y., State and James Streets 43 Exchange Place, New York 
Boston, Mass., 50 Congress Street 
Chicago, Ill., 115 Adams Street Members New York Stock Exchange 


A 5% Investment 


In the Business Center of Chicago 


A Safe Investment 
5% Bonds 


of a Combined Railway and 
Lighting Property 


Consisting of $500 and $1,000 bonds secured by First 
Mortgage upon a new seventeen-story steel fire- 
proof office building now being constructed in the 
center of the city of Chicago. The property is 
conservatively valued by us at almost twice the 
issue. 

The bonds are issued under our plan of serial pay- 
ments, maturing in from two to eleven years so that 
the margin of security will rapidly increase. 

The net income from the property will be over 
three and a half times the maximum annual interest 
charge on these bonds. 

The Mortgage provides that all leases be assigned 
tothe Trustee and the net income paid to Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. for the additional protection of 
the bondholders, 

The bonds are the personal obligation of a well- 
known,-responsible Chicago business man owning 
considerable income-producing real estate in the 
center of the city. 


The city which it serves has, 


in the last ten years, grown 


more than any, save one, in 
the United States. 


Descriptive Circular on Application 


WADSWORTH & WRIGHT 


2 WALL STREET - - - NEW YORK 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


Full information on request for our Circular No. 0695 E. 


PEABODY, HOUGHTELING & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
181 La Salle Street A A a CHICAGO 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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The Following Extract From a Letter 


To Prudential Ordinary Policyholders 


Should be read attentively by Every Husband and Father of a Family: 


I wish to specifically call attention to 


come popu- 
larly known 
as the Pru- 
denne t ar 
Monthly In- 
come Policy. 

Practical 
experience 
has demon- 
strated to us that this is the safest and 
most perfect form of life insurance 
contract ever devised for the absolute 
protection of the family. 

The different forms of insurance 
issued by The Prudential have their 
special merits and are issued to meet 
the specific wishes or needs of our 
patrons. But whether for specific or 
general purposes, provision for the ac- 
tual support of dependents is the nat- 
ural and sincere desire of every hus- 
band and father. There is nothing 
that so completely meets this require- 
ment as The Prudential Monthly In- 
come Policy. 

The wife is educated to depend on 
an income or allowance to meet 


Send 
for full 
particulars 
and cost. 


Be Ce opts rhe «ie De 


what has be- | 


the current bills and expenses of run- 
ning the home. Hence it would be 
safest and most convenient for the 
widow and mother also to have an in- 
come payable monthly, like a pension 
or salary, which would relieve her of 
such business cares as the investing of 
money and of the uncertainties that 


| would naturally attend. The Pruden- 


tial Monthly Income Policy protects 
her in these respects.’ It removes all 
possibility of loss. It is the widow’s 
policy, the home policy, the family 
policy, and if everything else should 
fail, it comes to the rescue, and is to 
her a never-failing source of support. 
No plan for the support and _ protec- 
tion of the widow, the daughter, the 
son, or other dependent has ever been 


| devised that is so perfect in all its 


features. 


It may also be taken upon the 
Endowment plan, providing for a 


| monthly income or old-age pension, 


for the insured himself, or for his 
beneficiary, or for both. 


I remain, ee Pail ae yours, 


PRESIDENT. 


A Prudential Monthly Income Policy Check Coming 
Every Month Will Pay Household Bills. 


Write for Full Details 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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REV. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D. D. 
Born February 11, 1826; died May 5, 1910. (See page 400.) 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


We append herewitha 
list of many of the larger 
Conventions and Sum- 
mer Schools to be held 


Summer Schools 
and Conferences 
IQIO. 


this season: 


June 10-19. Y. M. C. A. (Middle Atlantic) Stu- 
dent, Pocono Pines, Pa. 


June 10-19. Y. M. C. A. (Rocky Mountain) Stu- 
dent, Cascade, Col. 

June 10-19. Y. M. C. A. (Southwestern) Stu- 
dent, Seabrook, Texas. 

June 14-24. World’s Missionary, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

June 17-26. Y. M. C. A. Student, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. 


Jane: 117-26, Yo Ma CA: 
Montreat, N. C. 

June 17-26. Y. M. C. A. (Lake Erie) Student, 
Linwood Park, O. 

june 17-26, Y. Me (CavAns(Racitie= Coast) -otu- 
dent, Columbia Beach, Ore. 

June 17-27. Y. W. C. A. (Southern) Student, 
Asheville, N. C. 

June 24-July 3. Y. M. C. A. (Eastern) Student, 
East Northfield, Mass. 
June 24-July 4. Y. W. C= A: 
Student, Breakers, Wash. 
June 24-July 4. Y. W. C.—-A, 
dent, Cascade, Col. 

June 24-July4. Ys Wi. (Ge 7A: 
Student, Granville, O. 

June 24-July 4. Y. W. C. A. (Eastern) Student, 
Silver Bay, N. Y. 
July 1-10. Young People’s 
ment, Asheville, N. C. 
July 1-10. Young People’s 
ment, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
July 4-9. International Summer School of Mis- 
sions, Boulder, Col. 

July 4-11. Young People’s 
ment, Whitby, Ont. 

July 4-15. Westminster Bible Conference, Mun- 
desley-on-Sea, England. 


(Southern) Student, 


(Northwestern) 
(Western) Stu- 


(East Central) 


Missionary Move- 
Missionary Move- 


Missionary Move- 


July 4-Aug. 31. Summer Bible School, Mont- 
rose, Pa. 
July 5-14. Y. W. C. A. (Eastern) City Confer- 


ence, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


July 6-13. National Association of ‘‘Friends,”’ 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 
July 6-14. Young Women’s Conference, East 


Northfield, Mass. 


July 9-14. Baraca-Philathea, Jamestown-Chtau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 
July 12-19. Young People’s Missionary Move- 


ment, Knowlton, Quebec. 


July 14-20. Home Missionary Conference, East 
Northfield, Mass. 
July 14-21. Young People’s Missionary Move- 


ment, Silver Bay, N. Y. 
July 15-22. Summer School for Sunday School 
Workers, East Northfield, Mass. 


July 18-23. Keswick Convention, England. 

July 21-28. Summer School for Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Societies, East Northfield, 
Mass. 

July 22-31. Young People’s Missionary Move- 


ment, Silver Bay, N. Y. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Summer Assembly, 
Pa. 

July 29-Aug. 8. Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance, Old Orchard, Me. 

Aug. 3-10. Presbyterian Conference for 
People, Pocono Pines, Pa. 

Aug. 3-12. Young People’s 
ment, Cascade, Col. 

Aug. 4-21. General Conference for 
Workers, East Northfield, Mass. 


Collegeville, 


Young 
Missionary Move- 


Christian 


Aug. 7-11. International Sunday School Insti- 
tute, Winona Lake, Ind. 

Aug. 14-28. Long Island Assembly, Stony 
Brook, Jy i 

Aes 16-24 Ni) We Cae (Central) City Confer- 
ence, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Aug. 19-28. Conference for Christian Workers, 
Montrose, Pa. 

Aug. 21-28. Winona Lake Conference, Winona 
Lake, Ind. 

Aug. 22-28. Young People’s Missionary Con- 


ference, Ocean Park, Me. 

Aug. 23-Oct. 1. Post Conference 
East Northfield, Mass. 

Aug. 26-Sept. 5. Y. W. C. A. (Central) Student, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Aug. 26-Sept-5a5 Ye VVien Cameac (Southwestern) 
Student, Epworth-by-the-Sea, Texas. 


Addresses, 


The outdoor evange- 
listic campaign of the 
National Bible Institute 
of New York City has begun its summer 
work. Meetings are being held every 
night at Harlem, Amsterdam Avenue, and 
Manhattan Street, and large noon meetings 
at Madison Square and Twenty-fourth 
Street. In addition, meetings are also 
being conducted on the Bowery, in Printing 
House Square, and various points in the 
city. 

The Evangelistic Committee of New 
York City is planning to open its sixth 
season of tent, open-air and shop meetings 
about the middle of this month, under the 
direction of Dr. A. J. Smith, who is again 
in charge of this work. The total attend- 
ance at the services last season was 289,559. 
Two thousand meetings were held from 
June to September, or twenty-two meetings 
a day in fifty-seven centers, of which ten 
were tents and twenty-four shops. Seven 
languages were used by the missioners. 
The work, which is to be extended this 
year, will cost over $40,000. 

For the purpose of considering plans for 
its summer work, the Tent Evangel Evan- 
gelistic Committee of New York City 
recently held a meeting in Calvary Church. 
Among the speakers were Revs. Charles A. 
Eaton, D. D., of the Madison Avenue 
Church, Ezra T. Sanford of the North 
Church, Arthur) Ie Pierson, Di Deon 
Brooklyn, and G. W. McPherson of 
Yonkers. Already $6500 of the $10,000 
needed for the summer’s campaign has been 
secured. 


Summer Work in 
New York City. 


The Boston since its founding in 1894 by 
Floating Rev. Rufus B. Tobey, has de- 
Hospital, veloped into an institution that 


is far-reaching and effective in 
its work for sick children. The purchase 
in 1906 of a large steel-hulled steamer, with 
four decks, has facilitated the accommoda- 
tion of a much larger number of permanent 
and day patients. On the main and hos- 
pital decks there are eight permanent wards, 
the four central ones being for the very ill. 
One hundred and fifty patients can be 
accommodated amidship in the open air. 
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THE STERN VIEW OF THE BOSTON FLOATING HOSPITAL, 
SHOWING THE OPEN-AIR PERMANENT WARD. ’ 


The upper deck is used for out-patients, 
mothers and well children, too small to be 
left at home; also for the quarters of the 
resident and visiting physicians. 

No red tape is needed to secure treatment 
in the hospital. The mother simply pre- 
sents a certificate stating that treatment is 
necessary and that her child has no con- 
tagious disease. The best care is admin- 
istered to the suffering babies by efficient 
and skillful doctors and nurses. The 
mothers may remain with the day patients, 
and see the permanent ones whenever the 
boat is accessible. Instruction is given 
them in hygiene, the proper methods of 
preparing food, and the care of infants. 

Last summer no less than 1500 patients 
were cared for. 

The hospital is in constant need of large 
supplies of clean linen and cotton rags, 
such as worn-out table cloths, napkins, 


white underclothing, towels, sheets and 
pillow cases. The trustees appeal to the 
public for funds necessary to carry on this 
work which is not yet _ substantially 
endowed. 


The Decennial was recently celebrated, 
Anniversary of the at which a movement 
Bible Teachers was initiated for the 
Training School of establishment of a mil- 
New York City lion dollar endowment 
fund and the develop- 
ing of the school into a Bible university. 


American The opening of the “Church 
Seamen’s of the Sea,” the chapel of the 
Friend new Institute of the American 
Society. Seamen’s Friend Society, and 


the installation of Rev. Edward 
M. Deems, D. D., as pastor took place 
April 17, in New York City. Rev. Charles 
A. Stoddard, D. D., president of the So- 
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ciety, presided, assisted by Revs. George 
McPherson Hunter, secretary, and H. G. 
Fithian, who represents the Society at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


Million Dollar The final amount for the 
Endowment _— $1,000,000 endowment of 
for Chicago’s the Young Men’s Christian 
YoMiC Ac Association of Chicago was 


raised on April 8. The en- 
dowment thus assured to the Chicago Y. 
M. C. A. is larger than that of any other 
in the world. 


The American is to enlarge its work 
Bible Society along the line of the New 

York City water works. 
The intention is to use colporteurs speak- 
ing Italian, Bohemian, Hungarian, and 
other languages, and so to reach with 
the Bible others besides the colored and 
various English-speaking laborers on the 
aqueduct in Westchester, .Putnam, Orange, 
and Ulster counties. 


“The contains a notable article by 
Hibbert Alfred Loisy on the discussion 
Journal” of the question raised by Rev. 
for April R. Roberts, “Jesus or Christ.” 

Other interesting papers are 
one on “The Revision of the Book of 


Common Prayer,” by the Rey. W. Man- 
ning, M. A., secretary of the Churchman’s 
Union, and a review, by James Seth of 
Edinburgh, of the Rev. James Stalker’s 
book, “The Ethic of Jesus.” 


The National 
Red Cross 
Association. 


The need for a large per- 
manent endowment, the in- 
come from which may be 
held at the disposal of the 
National Red Cross organization, has long 
been felt. A start toward the raising of 
an American fund has been made by the 
pledging of $500,000 in New York City. 
It is hoped that other sections will soon 
put the society in position to meet all sit- 
uations that may arise. 


Boston Early in April the Boston 
Seamen’s Seamen’s Friend Society cele- 


Friend brated the reopening of its en- 
Society. larged rooms on Hanover 
Street. Since the  establish- 


ment of this movement, more than eighty 
years ago, the work has steadily developed 
and last spring plans were made for re- 
modeling its quarters. These have now 
been satisfactorily carried out at a cost 
of some $17,500, of which amount the 
Woman’s Seamen’s Friend Society—or- 
ganized in 1906 as an auxiliary of the 
original Society—contributed $4000 and the 
Boston Society $6500, leaving a debt of 
$7000 to be provided for from future 
sources. 

In connection with the work of this 
Society and at an annual cost of $4000, a 
large and flourishing mission is maintained 
at Vineyard Haven in charge of Mr. Madi- 
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son Edwards, and a reading room at Tar- 
paulin Cove. 


Meeting At the third meeting of 
of the the Federal Council of Re- 
Presbyterian formed Churches—the  so- 
Federation. called Presbyterian Federa- 


tion—held recently in the 
Kentucky Theological Seminary-at Louis- 
ville, both the greater Presbyterian, the 
two Reformed, and the United Presbyte- 


rian Churches, were represented. The 
chief themes of discussion were negro 
evangelization and Christian education. 


Rev. J. R. Howerton, D. D., of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, was elected 
president to succeed Rev. J. P. Searle, 
D. D., of the Reformed Church in Ameri- 
Gas 


Work of An unfortunate result of 
the Bible the recent riots at Changsha 
House of will be the—let us hope— 
Los Angeles, temporary cessation of a 
Calif. great undertaking which 


was just getting under way. 

Under the direction of Dr. F. A. Keller, 
a C. I. M. missionary, the Bible house of 
Los Angeles recently undertook the work 
of putting a Gospel into every house and 
shop in the Province of Hunan, China, 
which contains 18,000,000 people. 

The work was to be carried from place 
to place by means of a houseboat and 
power launch, Hunan being three fifths 
waterways. Dr. Keller had already sent 
out one party of six men who distributed 
190 New Testaments and 4587 Gospels and 
8244 tracts; in all 13,021. They were gone 
thirty-six days. All were volunteer work- 
ers, only food being furnished to them. 
They visited seventy different places and 
the entire expense of the trip was only 
$31, not including cost of books. Among 
those who received Testaments were 2000 
pilgrims to “The Southern Peak” (one of 
China’s four sacred mountains). A large 
and careful distribution was effected also 
among the 4000 advanced Chinese students, 
who last October gathered in Changsha. 


Woman’s National 
Sabbath Alliance. 


Among the move- 
ments on foot in 
the Woman’s National 
Sabbath Alliance of New York City is the 
publication of several leaflets on the subject 
of sabbath keeping. Also, the presentation 
of a bill at Albany for the regulation of 
Sunday labor, requiring employers to allow 
fifty-two rest days in the year to all em- 
ployees and these to fall on Sunday as often 
as possible. 


The Woman’s held its 
Baptist Foreign annual 
Missionary 
Society 


thirty-ninth 
meeting in the 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., April 27 and 28. 
The reports of the 
foreign, field and home secretaries showed 
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progress in the work of the missionaries, 
in the schools, hospitals, and homes of the 
natives in foreign lands. 

The treasurer reported a deficit of 
$9475.45, over $4000 of which was raised 
immediately. The remaining amount was 
covered by provisional pledges from the 
state secretaries, to be raised if possible 
before July 1. 

Glimpses of the work in foreign lands 
from the missionary’s viewpoint were given 
by Mrs, Holmes of Kinwha, and Mrs. J. S. 
Adams of Hanyang, China; Mrs. Leslie of 
Africa; Misses Darmstadt, Whitehead, 
Hawkes and Whitman, of India, Burma 
and Japan. 

The closing session was marked by the 
presentation to the Society of eight young 
women who will leave for the foreign field 
this fall. 


Newton The third annual session of 
Summer the Summer School of Theology 
School. of the Newton Theological In- 

stitution, Newton Center, Mass., 
will be held June 14 to 24. The purposes 
are to give a new stimulus to seminary 
graduates, instruction in theological and 
practical courses to ministers who have not 
had a seminary training, and aid in the 
study of the Bible to Sunday  schooi 
teachers. 

The regular course of lectures will be by 
President George E. Horr, D. D., on 
“Some Modern Religious Movements” ; 
Rev. Professors John M. English, on “An 
Efficient Ministry”; Frederick L. Anderson, 
on “The Gospels and the Acts”; Winfred 
N. Donovan, on “The Early Hebrew Reli- 
gion”; George Cross, on “Five Rival Inter- 
pretations of Christianity”; and Rev. Ben- 
jamin S. Winchester, educational secretary 
Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
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lishing Society, on “Sunday School Peda- 
gogy.” 


Convocation In 
at Yale. 


connection with the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching at Yale Divinity 
School, delivered this year by Dr. Charles 
KE. Jefferson of New York City, an in- 
formal conference on “The Efficient 
Church” was held April 11 to 13. Secretary 
Sherrod Soule spoke on “The Redemption 
of Our Inheritance’; Rev. G. H. Beard, 
Ph. D., of Bridgeport, Conn., on “The 
Doctrine of the Grace of God,’ and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of New York City, on 
“The Church and Social Reforms.” 


The Second The accompanying cut 
“Peace Palace.” represents the New 
Bureau of American Re- 
publics in Washington, D. C., which was 
dedicated April 26. Andrew Carnegie, 
who made possible the erection of this mil- 
lion dollar marble edifice, has referred to 
the institution as a “peace palace.” Its 
significance as a temple of peace arises 
from the fact that it is the function and 
object of the Pan-American Bureau to pro- 
mote fraternity and good feeling between 
the various nations of the New World. 


Summer For the third time the 
Schoolfor Massachusetts Agricultural 
Country College is holding a summer 
Clergymen. school for teachers and coun- 
try clergymen, July 25 to 

August 12. 
The course includes agriculture, horti- 
culture, dairying, forestry, agricultural 


economics, the development of the rural 
community, the church and the rural prob- 
lem, the country school, forms of codpera- 
tion, rural literature, and the movement in 
agricultural education. A course in house- 


Tur NEw BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
By courtesy of the Christian Herald. 
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hold science is also given for the clergy- 
men’s wives who attend. 

The object of this school is to acquaint 
ministers with the problems of the rural 
community in order that they may take an 
active part in the movement now on toward 
rural progress. 

From August 9 to 12 a conference of 
agricultural educators and rural social 
workers will be held. 


The Annual 
Convention of 
the National 
Federation of 
Gospel Missions, 


which was appointed for 
Columbus, Ohio, May 31- 
James ees has been 
changed and will be held 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
June 13-19. Super- 
intendents, missionaries and Christian 
workers from all parts of the country are 
expected to be present and every mission 
is being invited to send its representative 
or at least a report of its work. 


The National The Executive Commit- 
Federal tee of the Federal Council 
Council of the of the Churches of Christ 
Churches. in America met in New 

York April 26 and the 


Rev. Charles E. Bacon, D. D.,- pastor of 
a Methodist Episcopal Church in Indian- 
apolis, was elected to the secretaryship of 
the Central District of the Council. Ad- 
vancement in the work of the Central West 
has made this appointment necessary. 

The Rev. Hugh B. MacCauley, D. D., 
pastor of a Presbyterian Church in Tren- 
ton, N. J., and the founder of the efficient 
Inter-Church Federation of that city, was 
appointed secretary of the Eastern Dis- 
trict. It was decided to make the city of 
Washington the office headquarters of the 
Eastern District. 

The report of the Rev. E. B. Sanford, 
D. D., corresponding secretary of the 
Council, consisted of a review of the four 
months of new undertakings since the 
Louisville meeting. He called attention to 
marked quickening in the development of 
federation work in leading states and 
cities. Comity and codperation among the 
churches in villages and country towns is 
increasing. 

The report of the committee on Home 
Missions, by its chairman, the Rev. L. Call 
Barnes, D. D., gave the assurance of the 
immediate establishment of a national pol- 
icy of comity in Home Mission fields. 

The Commission on Social Service, of 
which Rey. Frank Mason North, D. D., is 
chairman, and Rey. Charles Stelzle secre- 
tary, was authorized to equip at once for 
executive action to secure, through prac- 
tical programs of service, closer and more 
helpful relations between the Churches of 
Christ and all needy classes in our coun- 
try. Special attention will be given to the 
problems of labor and immigration. 

In view of the appalling reports that have 
come to hand concerning the recent mas- 
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sacre of Armenians in Turkey, an appeal— 
signed by many well-known ministers of 
all denominations in Greater New York 
and Philadelphia—is being made to the 
Christian public to send immediate finan- 
cial help. We are glad to help give pub- 
licity to this appeal for the persecuted and 
suffering people for whom all that can be 
done along temporal lines is but small com- 
pensation for the loss of relatives and 
friends ruthlessly murdered in many cases 
before their eyes. 

Funds may be sent to (1) The Armenian 
Relief Association, Bishop David H. Greer, 
president, Gov. Charles E. Hughes, vice- 
president, Brown Bros., bankers’ depos- 
itory, 59 Wall Street, New York City; 
(2) National Armenia & India Relief As- 
sociation, Mansfield, O., Hon. Seth Low, 
president, Dr. J. Ly Barton, schammanmor 
directors; (3) American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Unbelief 


The Roman emperor, Antoni- 
Rampant. 


nus Pius, was born at Nimes, 
in the south of France, and a 
statue of him stands in the city square 
which bears his name. The society of Free 
Thinkers of Nimes have asked the munici- 
pal government to take it down and place it 
in an inconspicuous place in the city mu- 
seum. Antoninus was a pagan—forsooth— 
but he bore the name of “Pious,” and piety 
is to be a thing proscribed from now on 
in France. 

The same society has requested a law 
from the government visiting with a fine of 
500 to 1000 francs or an imprisonment for 
six months anyone who shall use in teach- 
ing “books which are contrary to the truth!” 
A second offense it would punish with ex- 
pulsion from France! 

M. Wilfred Monod, writing on the cur- 
rent extravaganza of French free-thinking, 
says: 


“Just think of it! An official of the 
Republic in Madagascar has actually 
condescended to approve a sermon on 
the Good Shepherd which was sub- 
mitted to him before preaching. I 
have seen with my own eyes the gov- 
ernment stamp placed on the manu- 
script. 

“Tn truth never did France need a 
Pascal more than now!. To be indig- 
nant with these Jacobin free-thinkers is 
more than they deserve. Ridicule is 
more efficacious—and more French.” 


The fanaticism of these enemies of reli- 
gion is paralleled by the credulity of others. 
Abraham, Moses and David having been 
“proved” mythical personages, criticism 
now passes to its final triumph. A profes- 
sor in the Karlsruhe Polytechnic has re- 
cently lectured for two hours on “The Non- 
historicity of Christ.’ This thesis he sup- 
ports, first, on the silence of contemporary 
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historians and, secondly, on the alleged 
silence of Paul in those four epistles which 
“scientific” criticism still accepts as Paul- 
ine! According to him Paul did not be- 
lieve in the historic existence of Jesus! 
Professor Jensen of Marburg goes still 


further. He has actually been lecturing in 
Frankfurt on “St. Paul—a legendary 
figure.” 


And while historical critics are claiming 
that there never was an historical Jesus, 
medical professors are pronouncing Him to 
have existed but to have been insane. Dr. 
de Loostan, for example, has published re- 
cently “Jesus Christ from the Standpoint 
of a Psychiatrist,’ defending this opinion, 
and similar literature is in vogue in France. 

After noting these aberrations from rea- 
son and decency it is refreshing to turn to 
the “Introduction to the New Testament” 
which Professor Gregory of Leipzig Uni- 
versity has just published. His general 
conclusion is that with the exception of 
2 Peter all the canonical books of the New 
Testament are genuine. He ascribes the 
fourth gospel to John, as well as the three 
Epistles of John, but would put the last 
chapter of Romans with the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. These conclusions are based on 
an examination of the early Christian litera- 
ture which in thoroughness has probably 
never been surpassed. It is a work, too, 
which is as brilliant in form as profound in 
scholarship. 


From all parts of Europe 
gloomy news of hatred 
and oppression of the 
Jews appears in the press. 

In Roumania recently all Jewish vine- 
growers in the villages about Jassy were 
ordered to leave their homes immediately 
though they had lived there many years. 
The reason given was the rescript which 
forbids Jewish residence in villages. This 
order is equivalent to the loss of all their 
property by these farmers. When appeal 
was carried to the national government, the 
petitioners were informed that the matter 
concerned the village authorities only and 
that the decision was final. 

Here is an illustration from cultivated 
Vienna, and it must be remembered that 
anti-Semitism finds no more embittered ad- 
herents than among the cultivated. Muley 
Hafid, the Maroccan “Bluebeard,” lately 
ordered that any Jew sitting out in the 
cool of the evening on his housetop should 
be shot. “The sight of a Jew annoyed him 
as he looked off from the pavilion of his 
palace in Fez.” 

The writers and philosophers of Europe 
feel much the same way. The pessimist 
thinker Weiniger declares that the Jew has 
no soul. Dr. Adolph Bartels, the new his- 
torian of German literature, seems almost 
to have a sort of Jew hydrophobia and the 
Austrianized American philosopher, Stew- 
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art Chamberlain, is not much better. When 
the Jew was only in trade he was hated by 
those suffering from his competition. Now 
that he is a victorious competitor in the 
intellectual walks of life he has become 


correspondingly unpopular there. The 
German universities are nests of anti- 
Semitism. 


The Greek papers Alitea (Truth) and 
Pharos (The Lighthouse) have in spite of 
their enlightened names been reproducing 
the old ritual stories, the so-called “blood 
lies,” which played such a part in medieval 
anti-Jewish persecution. Jews are again 
alleged to be using the blood of Christian 
boys in their ceremonial. The purpose of 
all this is of course the stirring up of the 
rabble against the Jews. 

In Hungary, which since the days of 
Joseph II. has been closed to the Jesuits, 
clericalism, and with it anti-Semitism, 
seems growing in power. The Jesuits 
have again erected the country into one 
of their “provinces.” In pastoral letters 
and from the pulpit the Jew, and especially 
the Jewish press, is being denounced more 
and more freely and frequently. The 
police on the border of Galicia are driv- 
ing back Jews who wish to emigrate into 
Hungary and with them many who have 
been settled for years in that land. One 
piece of Hungarian “persecution,’ how- 
ever, of which the Jewish press complains, 
will meet with the approval of all honest 
men. In one district (Boreg) the drink- 
sellers, “almost wholly Jews,” have been 
ordered to close their shops on Sundays 
and Saturdays and market days, “which 
is equivalent to the ruin of many hundred 
families.” 

As to Russia the clouds hang ever more 
ominous and thick. There have been up 
to date something like 640 Russian towns 
and villages in which pogroms have taken 
place. Kruschevan, the organizer of one 
of the worst of these, that of Kischenev 
in Bessarabia, recently died of apoplexy. 
His burial was made the occasion for a 
great demonstration. The wildest Jew- 
baiter, whose hands were stained with the 
blood of hundreds of butchered men and 
women, was buried as a saint. Numerous 
high officials, the metropolitan bishop, rafts 
of clergy, and 30,000 true and orthodox 
Russians followed the bier. Against Rus- 
sian Jews, the “League of Real Russians” 
uses every weapon. The boycott is one 
of the less bloodthirsty. In Tula they 
have petitioned the authorities to order 
signs over all Jewish shops to be printed 
in Hebrew so that they may know more 
easily where not to do their trading. 

Russian Jews are, as is well known, al- 
lowed to form only a certain per cent of 
the entire student body of the universities. 
The minister of education, Schwartz, has 
fixed this at five per cent in the capital and 
ten per cent within the Pale. In the lower 
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trade schools, on the contrary, no restric- 
tion is made, but in agricultural schools 
again the limit is placed at ten per cent. 
The aim is evidently to make the Jews 
hand-workers rather than head-workers, 
and to keep them from contaminating the 
peasantry by settling on the land. These 
limitations have led to mass baptisms of 
Jews who hope to get into the universities 
via the font. The government to parry 
this evasion is considering as valid for the 
university course only such baptisms as 
took place before August 20, 1909. Large 
numbers of Jews already matriculated in 
Moscow University have been obliged to 
leave because their numbers exceed “the 
per cent norm.” In Charkov and Moscow 
many women students have been allowed 
to register as within the prescribed num- 
ber but have been denied rights of resi- 
dence in the city. This is equivalent to 
expulsion. 

One especially grievous burden is that 
which punishes with a fine of 300 rubles 
any Jewish family, a male member of 
which has left the country before serving 
in the army. Millions have been wrung 
from poor Jews whose sons have emi- 
grated, by the relentless agents of the im- 
perial fisc. The reactionary press carries 
on an unwearied anti-Semite campaign— 
column after column, page after page, as 
if the Jews were the sole cause of the 
misery of the human race, and especially 
of the Russian portion of it. 


The Center A recent article in the secu- 
Church of lar press stated that the Cen- 
New Haven, ter Church of New Haven, 
Conn. one of the oldest churches in 
Connecticut, had _ recently 
abolished the Apostles’ Creed, substituting 
as a confession of faith, a declaration of 
purpose to seek to lead a consistent life. 
The inference to be drawn from this state- 
ment was to the effect that the Center 
Church of New Haven had become ex- 
tremely radical, and was disposed to break 
with all the sacred traditions of the past. 
In reply to an inquiry to Mr. Maurer, the 
pastor, as to the truth of the press notice, 
we received the following letter, which 
corrects, we feel, a false impression made 
by the press announcement referred to: 


April 26, 1910. 
My dear Mr. Moody: 


I have your letter of inquiry con- 
cerning the change in our Confession 
of Faith. A reporter on one of the 
New Haven papers heard that such a 
change was contemplated, and secured 
just enough information to furnish 
the basis for a misleading and rather 
absurd account. The story got into 
the Associated Press dispatches, and 
has gone all over the country. 

The facts in the case are as follows: 
In the plan of union of Center Church 


and Davenport Church it was decided 
that the Articles of Religion in use in 
each church should both be retained, 
but that they should be placed on the 
records of the united church as an 
expression of the historic faith of the 
churches. Both of these standards 
were adopted in a controversial age, 
and are full of technical questions of 
theology, and have practically fallen 
into disuse in both churches. It was 
also decided that each church should 
drop its present form for the reception 
of members, and that a new form be 
adopted, which the pastor and the 
deacons of the united church should 
recommend. We all felt that it would 
be better to do this than to ask any one 
of the churches to give up its form. 

The union of the two churches did 
not take place until last Sunday, and 
the new form has not yet been offi- 
cially ratified by the church. I send 
you a rough draft of the confessional 
clause. 


“Dearly Beloved, called of God 
to be His children, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, you are here, 
that in the presence of God and 
man you may enter into the com- 
munion and fellowship of the 
Church of Christ. You do truly 
repent of your sins. You heartily 
confess your belief in the life of 
righteousness and in the charac- 
ter and will of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ. You consecrate 
yourself unto God, and your life 
to His service; and trusting in His 
strength to confirm and strengthen 
you in all goodness, you will strive 
to do His holy will, and to walk 
with your fellow men in the truth 
and peace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Do you now make this 
confession ?” 


The English of this paragraph is 
rough, and we may recast it, but the 
new form will contain these elements. 
We have not used the language of the 
Apostles’ Creed because we are trying 
to find a mode of expression which is 
free from technical and disputed 
problems of theology, which is thor- 
oughly religious, and which bases 
membership in the church upon a 
man’s willingness and desire to follow 
Christ, rather than upon his accept- 
ance of the theological opinions of any 
particular school. As a matter of fact 
Center Church has used the Apostles’ 
Creed as a requirement for admission 
only since 1884, so that it will be much 
more in keeping with the history of 
the church to omit it than it would be 
to retain it. 

I feel that a step of this kind is ab- 
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solutely necessary if the church is not 
to alienate many earnest, devoted per- 
sons, who accept Christ as their Lord 
and Master but who cannot persuade 
themselves that some of the dogmas 
of the ancient and medieval Church are 
still essential. What are we to do with 
such persons? Are we to say to them: 
“It is not enough that you accept 
Christ, but you must accept our view 
of Christ,andif you cannot do this you 
cannot have a place in the church”? 
Our Congregational churches have al- 
ways held to the theory of a regen- 
erated membership. But in what does 
regeneration consist—in adjusting one’s 
self to theories, or in a consecrated will 
-and a new life? I am of course look- 
ing at this question from the practical 
point of view, as a parish minister. 
My own particular duty is to inspire 
my congregation to the service of their 
fellow men, in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. And I am bound to say that 
I would rather have five men in my 
flock, who have been won by the 
beauty of Christ’s holiness and are 
trying to live His life, even if they had 
never heard of the Apostles’ Creed, 


than to have five hundred men who 
believe every word and clause of that 
creed but have not the spirit of ser- 
vice. Far from making admission into 
the church an easy matter, emphasis 
upon Christian living makes the step 
Me much harder, and very much more 
real. 

The New England churches, at the 
time of their foundation, recognized 
this, and required nothing of their can- 
didates except assent to a simple cove- 
nant. Some of these old covenants 
were noble in their simplicity and sin- 
cerity. It was not until the Unitarian 
controversy broke out that theological 
tests were imposed upon members. 
Our churches then did not want men 
who were simply Christian, but they 
wanted certain kinds of Christians. 
I have often thought that we would 
gain immeasurably if we went back 
once more to the simple untechnical 
covenants of the forefathers, and that 
is, in substance, what Center Church 
1S. (ayATee 10) GIO, 5 5 o 


With sincere regard, 
Oscar E. Maurer. 
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In the last Continental Missionary Con- 
ference the aged Norwegian mission pro- 
moter, Dahle, spoke on the Apologetic 
Value of Christian Missions. 


“The children of Sophocles,” he said, 
“wanted to put their father in charge 
of a legal guardian because of his ad- 
vanced age and alleged mental weak- 
ness. The old man appeared before 
the court and instead of making any 
formal defense read to the judge his 
just finished work, the mighty Cédi- 
pus on Kolonos. ‘Is that the product 
of a senile brain?’ he asked.” 


The religion of Christ is similarly placed. 
Many look upon it as frail and failing. It 
points to its foreign missionary enterprise 
as the best proof that power is still with it. 


* * * K * 


Here is an illustration from a mission 
supported by the scattered Protestants of 
Bavaria among the Papuans of New 
Guinea: 


“We pass,” writes one of the staff 
of the Neuendettelsauer Mission, 
“from one baptismal festival to an- 
other. Flierl founded the first mis- 
sion station among the Kai in 1886, 
and for fourteen years there was prac- 
tically no result. Now there are some 
3000 Christians with schools and native 


evangelists. The pressure for  bap- 
tismal instruction is so great that we 
are obliged to delay numbers until we 
can better instruct them. Meanwhile 
they go voluntarily to the Christians 
to get preliminary teaching before they 
come to us missionaries. One could 
not wish for better church attendance. 
They all come—men, women, children. 
The baptism festivals are formal fra- 
ternizings of once hostile villages and 
clans. These gatherings are so nu- 
merous that the sides of the churches 
must be partially taken down that all 
may see, and heareay +. 

“With 150,000 marks which German 
friends either gave or loaned to the 
mission, an extensive plantation enter- 
prise has been set in motion. At all 
stations, save one, 100 hektares of land 
have been acquired: in Heldsbach and 
Sattelberge 500 hektares. The mis:ion 
fortunately has on its staff both men 
and women of country birth and train- 
ing. The result is that many stations 
recall the old German Pfarrhofen 
(parsonage farms) with their exten- 
sive agricultural activities. _ Governor 
von Bennigsen describes the industry of 
the Kai young people after school hours 
in clearing land, caring for cattle (first 
imported from Australia by the mis- 
sion), cultivating sweet potatoes, pine- 
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apples, bananas, mulberry trees. At 
Logaueng is a mission saw mill. At 
Arkona every Christian man plants five 
cocoanut palms for himself and one for 
each child. 

“As a result of an Easter, 1909, mis- 
sionary sermon the Papuan church de- 
termined to engage in foreign mission- 
ary work. Two members with their 
wives were after a five months’ train- 
ing course set apart for evangelization 
among the Hupe people. The cost of 
outfit and support is entirely borne by 
the native Christians. Christians from 
Yarbin have settled among the much- 
feared robber people, the Laiwomba. 
And lastly, a Christian has been sent 
to the Siassi Island in the Bismarck 
Archipelago. 

“These are people who twenty years 
ago mixed human flesh with swine 
flesh and ate them together; who were 
so constantly warring against each 
other that it was necessary to build 
houses in the trees—veritable castles 
of wood—in order to be at all safe.” 


2K * * *K * 


The Gazette de Lausanne characterizes 
the New Protestant Churches of the 


North France Mining Regions as not 


churches at all but fraternity houses. 


They are open day and evening all 
the week. Over the door is no saint’s 
name, but such signs as “Solidarity,” 
“The Laborers’ Center,’ or ‘“Brother- 
hood.” They are poor in their fittings 
butt alive, In fact, they wares perfect 
hives of activity. There are of course 
Sunday meetings. These’ are indeed 
the heart of the enterprise, yet they 
represent but a fraction of the activi- 
ties of the place. 

The pastor shuns all signs of clerical 
position. No white necktie here or 
class-cut coat! He wears a soft felt 
hat and under his arm is usually a mass 
of printed matter. He is always busy. 

It is curious to notice how his preach- 
ing is stripped of religious phraseology. 
The old church has done its work in 
creating a perfect hatred of formal 
Christianity. Not of real Christianity, 
however. When Wilfred Monod was 
describing with burning eloquence the 
Christ Who was the Friend of the 
poor and the hard-pressed, the Christ 
Who incarnated the sufferings of hu- 
manity, a horny-handed listener cried 
out in all honesty, “Tell us more about 
Him, but don’t use His name.” And 
a socialist speaker who also was an 
atheist when questioned why he used 
the words “God” and “Divine,” re- 
plied: “But I believe in God. I am not 
such an imbecile as not to believe in a 
Creator. What we mean by atheism 
is anti-clericalism.” 
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All this is well understood in the 
mining regions. The pastor explains 
as we pass along that the concepts of 
Christianity must be fresh cast in new 
phrase moulds, as coins of which the 
metal is good but the minting worn 
and battered. : 

When you enter the house with this 
apostle, bent under his hard burdens 
and incessantly running from one task 
to another, you notice at his dinner 
table an extra plate at a vacant place. 
It is always set for any poor man who 
may come in, an out-of-work, a hungry 
striker, an unfortunate. 

It has often happened that this pas- 
tor has been up night after night when 
strikes were going on to keep the 
brothers of the church from folly or 
violence. They always listen to him 
for they love him. 

He is engaged just now in political 
work. He goes on his bicycle from 
mining village to mining village in be- 
half of a deputy who has promised to 
support the aspirations of the Frater- 
nity’s anti-alcohol league. Such depu- 
ties too often go back on their prom- 
ises, but the day will come when the 
longed-for man—a man of convictions 
and incorruptible and well-instructed— 
will rise out of the Fraternity itself and 
be borne by his comrades into the 
Chamber. 

It would be hard to say what is not 
carried on in this fraternity church. 
There are classes for children, sing- 
ing unions, debate clubs, savings banks, 
cooperative stores. 

It’s hard work. “They often pity us 
who have come from Switzerland 
here,” said the pastor to me. “But this 
is a place where one sees daily the 
miracle of the rebirth of souls take 
place.” 


K K K * * 


Sumatran Mohammedanism. No land 
in the world sends proportionately so many 
pilgrims to Mecca as the Dutch East 
Indies. These Malaysians are sheared as 
sheep by the Arabian mollahs, but when 
they get back they receive almost Divine 
honor. The Sumatrans drink the water 
they wash in, eat the leavings from their 
dishes, and kiss their feet in order in this 
way to absorb a little of the sanctity at- 
tained at the. Prophet’s grave. When a 
Sumatran accepts Mohammedanism a 
lemon is squeezed over his head as a sym- 
bol of entrance into the new connection. 
He then learns the Arabic formula, “Allah 
is great and Mahomet is his prophet,” the 
first Surah of the Koran, the Blessing of 
the Prophet, etc—all in a tongue of which 
he understands not one syllable. With the 
memorization of formulas goes the learn- 
ing of prostrations, genuflections, risings— 
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the gymnastic prayer ritual of the Moslem. 
Woe to him who does not practice them 
correctly, for when Gabriel summons the 
faithful to prayer in the fields of the res- 
urrection the sharp chain he bears quickly 
cuts off the head of any luckless one who 
does not keep time in the recitation! 

The Sumatran Moslem believes Moham- 
medanism to be the religion which will 
some day deliver all brown men from 
white rule. His mollahs tell him that “the 
head of the faithful” sits in Constanti- 
nople and that thither come all white rulers 
to do homage. Some day he will rise up 
and break the yoke which the white race 
puts on brown necks. 

The Islamizing of Sumatra began in the 
thirteenth century. The Dutch government 
has up to recent date protected and favored 
its propaganda. It now sees its mistake. 
Up to about 1850 the forward movement of 
Islam was very strong. Then it stopped 
and has been on the whole stationary ever 
since. The Christian mission, on the other 
hand, is gradually winning the remainder 
of the Bataks who still stand outside Mo- 
hammedanism. There are now 90,000 
Christians, several thousand of whom are 
converts from Islam. % 


* * * * ** 


The New Austrian Reformation Move- 
ment. The case of Fiirstenfeld in Styria 
is typical of hundreds of new Austrian 


( 


Protestant communities. Before Luther’s 
death practically the whole region had ac- 
cepted the new teaching. Then came the 
Counter-Reformation. “The hammer of 
heretics,” Bishop Brenner, at the head of 
800 men, blew the evangelical church into 
the air with powder, and hundreds of 
Christians fled to Hungary for safety. In 
1908 the foundations of the church were 
discovered under a meter of earth and rub- 
bish, but that was all that remained for 
250 years of the evangelical faith. 

In 1857 a group of seven Christians who 
had been denied the use of the communal 
cemetery because they were not Catholics, 
petitioned for the right to purchase a small 
piece of land for burial purposes. This 
was granted and the dedication of this 
cemetery was the first Protestant service 
of the new time. The growth of indus- 
trial enterprise brought German Protes- 
tants to Furstenfeld, so that in 1890 more 
than 200 Christians met together for wor- 
ship. Their church was for some years 
the ice-cellar of a brewery which had been 
loaned to them. Here, in spite of a damp- 
ness which at times disabled the harmo- 
nium from leading in the singing, a sur- 
prising religious activity has opened out. 
Christian literaturesis distributed to iso- 
lated Protestants in the province; choirs 
of factory laborers help in the services; a 
kindergarten for the children of factory 
mothers is in operation and money is be- 
ing collected for an orphanage by these 
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THE CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, FURSTENFELD. 


poor people. The membership now has 
reached 800, and by great self-denial and 
with the help of Christians in the German 
Empire a noble new church has just been 
occupied, the Church of the Saviour. Its 
massive tower is a conscious architectonic 
expression in this ultramontane region of 
what Heine called the “Marseillaise of the 
Reformation’—Luther’s hymn “Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.” The pastor, Richard 
Roth, from Wurtemburg has transplanted 
into this Styrian town the best traditions 
of Wiirtemburg pietism. 


* * * Shae 


A. Norwegian missionary, Miss Heim- 
beck, writes in Norske Missions-Tidende of 
the Pilgrimages to China’s Holy Moun- 
tains. 


Of these mountains there are five 
chief ones—in the East, West, North, 
South and Center of the Empire re- 
spectively. That of Hengshan lies in 
the province of Hunan, so long the bit- 
terest anti-Christian center in China. 
It is a part of a forest-clad range which 
is said to have seventy-two peaks, on 
the highest of which the god Nan Yoh 
is worshiped. One sees a stream of 
pilgrims continually passing. through 
the province to this mountain. They 
are on river boats, a little altar on the 
bow betokening their presence. They 
march, chanting, along the highways, 
their leader bearing a lighted candle, 


and every now and then stopping to 
kneel in prayer. One notices them at 
the inns praying before improvised al- 
tars or singing together their monoto- 
nous songs. 

The whole year through people travel 
from all parts of Hunan to the moun- 
tain. Even in winter when the snow 
is up to a man’s shoulders one or an- 
other hardy devotee makes the ascent. 
But the great streams come in the 
autumn when the heat-of summer is 
past and the roads are favorable. The 
fifteenth of the eighth month is one 
of China’s three great yearly festival 
days. On this day tens of thousands 
clamber up NHengshan. Such a pil- 
grimage is no light task. To it are 
attached many duties—prayers to a 
great number and variety of divini- 
ties, for example, and the living with- 
out meat the whole time. All temples 
en route must be visited. This, too, is 
a burdensome element in the pilgrim- 
age. In Changsha alone there are 
twenty-two, from Changsha to the 
river thirty, and between the foot and 
the top of the mountain about as many 
more. 

Great numbers of women take part 
in these pilgrimages. It is a pitiable 
sight to see those of the richer class 
hobbling on their poor maimed feet 
often not more than four inches long, 
up the ten-mile path to the summit. At 
every bridge and cross path they halt 
and burn sticks of incense and recite a 
prayer, but only on the summit does 
the actual prayer to Nan Yoh begin. 

These pilgrimages have been going 
on for thousands of years. Two thou- 
sand years ago the emperor began to 
send his representatives with the other 
pilgrims. They come to-day and pray 
yearly at a shrine specially set apart for 
them. There is also another temple 
devoted especially to prayers for moth- 
ers. 

This year for the first time system- 
atic missionary effort has been set in 
operation among these multitudes. 
Missionaries and native helpers have 
taken their stand at various points 
along the line of march and handed 
Scriptures and tracts to the pilgrims 
as they return to their homes. In this 
way in a short time 3000 New Testa- 
ments, 3000 copies of a brief synopsis 
of the evangelists and 10,000 portions 
of Scripture were distributed in the 
most religious center of the most fa- 
natically anti-foreign province — of 
China. They were accepted with 
friendly readiness. These Testaments 
will go into hundreds of villages and 
towns into which no missionary has 
yet penetrated. 


THE LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 
W. R. Moody. 


The first decade of the twentieth cen- 

tury will be known in Church history as 
a time of unparalleled interest in foreign 
missions. The Ecumenical Conference in 
New York ten years ago was among the 
first indications of the widening interest 
in the subject, and in the intervening years 
the tide has steadily risen until the forth- 
coming World Conference in Edinburgh 
promises to be the greatest in history. 
- But of the many gatherings for mission- 
ary conference none have been so signifi- 
cant of the comprehensiveness of this 
awakened interest as the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Conferences held during recent 
months in seventy-five centers and repre- 
senting an aggregate registered enrollment 
of over 65,000. As Dr. Capen truly said, 
that sixty-five thousand men should pay to 
be allowed to attend a missionary meeting 
is a fact of unprecedented significance. 

Of equal importance, however, was the 
culminating conference of this national 
movement held in Chicago, May 3 to 6. 
Here four thousand men, representing 
every section of the country, assembled for 

conference, leaving their business interests 
- and responsibilities to devote their thought 
to consideration of the means for extending 
the Kingdom of God in non-Christian 
lands. Significant as the numerical 
strength of the conference was, of still 
greater importance was its representation. 
It is an instance where truest values are 
determined by weight rather than by enu- 
meration. It was a gathering of men of 
affairs—bank presidents, railroad officials, 
professional men of national reputation, 
state officials, merchants and leaders in the 
commercial interests of the land—and 
might be termed a missionary conference 
of captains of industry. It is a proof of 
the awakening of America to the magnitude 
of the claims of Christian missions. 
Henceforth a man must confess himself an 
ignoramus and without an _ intelligent 
understanding of the world’s progress, who 
belittles or ignores the factor of missionary 
endeavor as a world force. 

As might be expected in a laymen’s con- 
ference, where the programme was 
arranged by practical business men, the 
themes discussed were of vital interest and 


a prompt schedule was adhered to. Twenty 
minutes only was allowed the speakers, 
with a few exceptions, and Alfred Marling, 
Esy., of New York City, the presiding offi- 
cer, never hesitated to hold them to their 
time. This often demanded tact, but with 
unfailing geniality and readiness of wit, 
Mr. Marling proved_an ideal presiding offi- 
cer, and not a little of the success of the 
conference is due to his wisdom in direct- 
ing the daily sessions. 

Space will not permit to give at length 
any outlines of the addresses, verbatim 
reports of which will be published officially. 
They were, however, of a very high order, 
and we have never attended a conference 
where the sustained level was so high both 
in spiritual earnestness and practical value. 

Two themes received special emphasis 
and never failed to elicit evidences of a 
most cordial response. The first of these 
was America’s responsibility for immediate 
action commensurate with the urgency of 
the need. The work thus far is not of a 
sufficiently comprehensive scope and our 
faith and sacrifice must be exerted to meet 
greater opportunity. Dr. J. A. Macdonald 
of Toronto voiced the spirit of the con- 
ference when he reminded us that a nation 
no less than an individual finds its highest 
destiny, not in conquest nor in commercial 
aggrandizement, but in service. 

The other theme receiving special 
emphasis was Church Unity. Every allu- 
sion to the elimination of denominational 
barriers was greeted with applause. Many 
a speaker referred to the value of the 
movement as being no less in truly uniting 
the various bodies of Christians than in 
awakening missionary interest. 

It is a noteworthy fact that some of the 
most inspiring addresses were delivered by 
laymen and by no means the least of the 
benefits derived from the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary movement has been the discovery 
of some strong leaders. Among so many 
good speakers it is hard to say which were 
most effective. Certain addresses, how- 
ever, stand out on account of the peculiarly 
practical character of the theme discussed, 
as well as of the masterly and spiritual way 
in which it was presented. Among these 
we would cite: “The Power of the Whole 
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Appeal to the Whole Church,” by Mornay 
Williams, Esq.; “The Spiritual Signifi- 
cance of the National Missionary Cam- 
paign,” by Dr. E. Y. Mullins; “Prayer and 
the Kingdom,” by Bishop Woodcock; and 
“Money and the Kingdom,” by Alfred E. 
Marling, Esq. The most enlightening and 
inspiring addresses descriptive of fields of 
missionary labor and conditions were de- 
livered by Dr. Homer C. Stuntz of New 
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York on Latin America, by Dr. Zwemer on 
Arabia, Mr. George Sherwood Eddy on 
India, Hon. T. H. Yun on Korea, Dr. F. 
L. H. Pott on China, and Robert E. Speer 
on “The Impact of the West upon the East 
Must Be Christian.” 

The leaders of the movement are care- 
fully considering means for best conserv- 
ing the awakened interest and directing it 
into channels for permanent efficiency. 


CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIES IN; GRE AG 
BRITAIN. 


From all reports, the present season will 
see an unusual number of Americans in 
Europe. The Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh is attracting a very large num- 
ber, beside other conferences and gather- 
ings. 

The great cathedrals, as well as scenes 
of historic interest, will be included in the 
itineraries of hosts of these travelers, but 
there are many who are interested in 
Christian work at home who will be glad 
to know of the great Christian philan- 
thropies and centers _of religious influence 
in Europe. We purpose, therefore, to give 
in the current and July issues of the 
Record oF CHRISTIAN Work brief para- 
graphs describing some of the larger and 
better known of these, that American tour- 
ists may avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity of visiting these great agencies and 
receive the inspiration which they afford: 


Dr. Barnardo’s Work. The work which Dr. 
Barnardo did in rescuing waifs from the slums 
of London and other great cities is probably the 
greatest of its kind that has ever been accom- 
plished. In comprehensiveness and varied forms 
of activity it is unique, including not only the 
rescue homes proper, with their various agencies, 
but industrial plants, hospitals, schools and 
country homes, as well as immigration depart- 
ments. Since its organization in 1866 no less 
than 70,000 children have been rescued from 
lives of sin and misery, of whom more than 
20,000 have been sent out to the colonies. The 
headquarters of the work are at Stepney Cause- 
way in the east end of London. 


On similar lines is the work done by Mr. Fegan 
of London, the Stockwell Orphanage (Spurgeon’s), 
and the Annie Macpherson Home of Industry, all 
in London, the Ashley Down Orphanage 
(George Miiller’s) of Bristol, and the Quarrier 
Homes in Glasgow. 


Charrington’s Work. One of the largest mis- 
sions in the East End of London is that con- 
ducted by the Rev. Frederick N. Charrington, 
at the great Assembly Hall, a center of wide 
activity and Christian influence. 


London Polytechnic. The late Quintin Hogg 
founded the Polytechnic Institute in London. 
It is an outgrowth of a work among the news- 
boys and bootblacks of that city forty years 
ago. Early he realized that for the best devel- 
opment of these boys some form of industrial 


training should be given them. With this end 
in view he began on a small scale a work which 
has since far outgrown its original purpose, and 
is now a technical institution of wide scope, at- 
tracting to its night classes thousands of arti- 
sans from all parts of London, who wish to per- 
fect themselves in their trade. In addition to 
this work there are regular courses of study dur- 
ing the day. The physical and moral develop- 
ment of the young men receives no less careful 
supervision than the intellectual side. Among 
the varied activities of the Polytechnic are the 
summer outings, in which excursions are ar- 
ranged for places of interest throughout England 
as well as on the Continent. J. E. K. Studd, 
Esq., is president of the organization, the main 
offices of which are on Regent Street near Port- 
man Square. 

Salvation Army. The headquarters of the Sal- 
vation Army are on Queen Victoria Street, Lon- 
don. Here the executive offices of the different 
departments are homed, and the work is admin- 
istered in its various activities throughout the 
world. - 

Church Army (Edgeware Road near Oxford 
Street), in which, under the auspices of the 
Church of England, many of the methods of the 
Salvation Army are adapted to the needs of 
mission work. 

At Mildmay in the north of London annual 
conferences for Christian workers hiave been 
held for years. This work was started by the 
late Rev. William Pennefather. The Mildmay 
Deaconess work is also widely known. 

The Christian Police Association (Adelphi 
Terrace, near Charing Cross), Railroad Mission, 
and Cabmen’s Shelters are three other institu- 
tions doing a work that would well repay a visit. 
The segregation of classes among whom a special 
line of religious work can be carried on, while 
impossible in America, has been eminently success- 
ful in Great Britain. 

The China Inland Mission headquarters are at 
Pyrland Road, Mildmay. Here is found an ex- 
hibit of their work that is of great interest. 


Other forms of evangelistic, institutional, so- 
cial and educational work are: 


West London Mission, superintendent, Rey. Jee 
Rattenbury. (Now at Drury Lane Theatre, 
next winter at Queen’s Hall.) 

Edinburgh Castle, Commercial Road, E. 

ae Ham Mission, superintendent, J. E. Waker- 
va 

Whitefields, Tottenham Court Road, W., super- 
ear ear Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M. A., 


' 
. 
- 
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Japanese Nights’ Tales. 


Bloomsbury Central Baptist Church, superintend- 
ent, Rev. J. Phillips. 

Claremont, Pentonville Road, N., superintendent, 
Rev. F. W. Newlands. 

St. James the Less, Bethnal Green, superintend- 
ent, Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield. 

The Leysian Mission, City Road E., superintend- 
ent, Rey. Harry Bisseker. 

The Training Colony at Lingfield, 
(Christian Social Service Union). 

Mansfield House, Canning Town, E. 


Surrey 
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Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E. 

Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, E. 

St. Giles’ Christian Mission, Ampton Street, 
Regent Square. 

Birmingham Digbeth Institute, superintendent, 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, M. A., D. D. 

Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 
superintendent, Dr. Rendel Harris. 

Manchester Central Mission, superintendent, Rev. 
S. Collier. 

C. B. Russell’s Ancoats Boys’ Club, Manchester. 


PoaeANE SE NIGHTS GAMES: 
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i Pant OKA CHIP RISO IN: 


By Arthur Peirce Vaughn. 


Japan is flower-land, sunrise-land, land 
of lanterns and bright kimonos, land of 
cherry and lotus and iris, in the thoughts 
of most of the world; and this is a de- 
lightful picture. But sometimes very dif- 
ferent pictures are brought us by those 
who live in unfamiliar parts of the Empire. 
Six months of winter, with mercury ther- 
mometers frozen solid, and villages en- 
tirely buried in snow; fierce blizzards 
sweeping over plain and valley, bringing 
death to any wanderer caught away from 


home unprotected; long reaches of rigor- 


ous, unsettled frontier; wild forests and 
rugged, unexplored mountains, where gay 
clothing and dainty manners are alto- 
gether unknown—these also can be found 
in Japan, in the northern islands. There, 
in the center of Yezo, on the Tokachi 
plain, wild and wide and bleak, one of 
the most distant and inaccessible parts of 
the Empire, the government has placed 
its great prison where long-term criminals 
are held. It means for them a Siberian 
exile; even if they escape from the walls 
that confine them, still river and forest, 
mountain and plain, forbid their return to 
the cities where they might hide from the 
officers and resume their former life. 
Jesus of Nazareth knew that He would 
one day be separated from His fishermen 
friends, and that it would be hard for them 
to believe in Him then, after He was out 
of sight and reach; so He tried to prepare 
them for the separation, that it should not 
surprise them and wreck their faith. He 
told them that He Himself should suffer, 
and that they should be despised by 
friends, persecuted by government officials, 
and cast into prison. This promise was 


soon fulfilled. We seldom realize how 
many important scenes in the story of the 
early Christians are laid within prison 
doors. Behind the bars the faith of mar- 
tyrs was strengthened when they remem- 
bered the prophecy of Jesus; they be- 
lieved Him true because His word had 
come true. Wonderful conversions also 
occurred in more than one Roman prison; 
for God’s Spirit came not only to home 
and chapel, but to dungeon as well, there 
transfiguring criminal into saint. 

It is impossible to disbelieve in Jesus 
when we see how exactly the foretold 
troubles fulfilled His prediction, and how 
His fore-promised deliverance also came; 
for the persecuted Christians had “words” 
given them in their trials which no adver- 
saries were “able to gainsay or resist,” 
just as He promised them. And to-day 
nothing so completely drives out doubt and 
questioning from our hearts as the reali- 
zation that Jesus spoke His promises to 
believers of our day also, and that He is 
doing the same miracles in modern prisons 
as in those of ancient Rome. 

Governor Kuroki, one of two Christian 
prison governors in the Empire of Japan, 
came to the Tokachi prison as its chief. 
There in his home he established a little 
prayer service for the prison officials -and 
their families, a few of whom were Chris- 
tians or interested in Bible study. Then 
an invitation was sent to an evangelist half 
way across the island to come and preach 
to the prisoners. Like invitations were 
sent out and accepted again and again. 
Mr. Pierson, the foreign missionary, also 
visited the place to assist the officers in 
their regular weekly Bible study classes 
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and Sunday school work. The journey 
across the mountains was not a light un- 
dertaking—it meant a half-day’s railway 
journey, and then a long day afoot, on 
horseback and in freight carts or post 
carts, over a forest-covered range and 
across a wide, unsettled plain. A number 
of other places were calling for the mis- 
sionary’s presence, so the visits to the 
prison were not as frequent as he would 
have liked, but each time he found the 
interest-increased, a larger -attendance- at 
the officers’ and women’s meetings, a more 
heartening report of the changed lives that 
converted criminals were leading, until the 
cold, gray prison on the bleak Tokachi 
plain, with its hundreds of life convicts, 
became, in the thought of that busy modern 
apostle, a temple of glory. 

Its walls echoed to songs of the same 
theme as those that the prisoners of 
Philippi heard in their midnight, long, long 
ago. As surely as in Jerusalem Peter’s 
cell was filled with radiance and angel 
presence, the prison of the Tokachi plains 
grew holy with the same. For the Holy 
Spirit came, speaking through the lips of 
His own chosen evangelists, to work a 
twentieth century miracle in the lives of 
hundreds of hardened men, “without God 
and without hope in the world.” 

This is the picture. In dusk and dark 
the armed lookouts guard the high walls 
of the prison. At the great gateway the 
warders sit, always alert. Men cloaked 
and spurred, with sabers clanking at thigh, 
are ready to unleash their hounds and 
mount and ride, day or night, to recapture 
any fugitive who may escape the strong- 
hold. Within, in the heart of the crowd- 
ing barracks and cell houses, the great 
“instruction hall’ is lighted. The Bud- 
dhist priests, the official chaplains of the 
prison, are on the platform in their robes; 
Governor Kuroki and many of his lieuten- 
ants are there; and the hall is crowded 
with 600 men, life convicts most of them, 
anticipating release only at the grim hand 
of Death. Standing in the midst, his face 
illumined, is the evangelist, Kimura, rea- 
soning with them of righteousness and 
judgment to. come, then quieting their 
trembling, and winning their belief with 
his burning testimony of the love of Jesus, 
the Saviour of the souls of men. Saka- 
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moto, the pastor, and Pierson, the mis- - 
sionary, are beside him, earnest in prayer 
and pleading, glad in their welcome of 
those who come to confess Jesus their 
Lord. Softened with emotion, hundreds 
of voices chant the hymns that saints have 
sung for centuries in praise of Christ. 
Broken in repentance, hundreds of lips 
confess the sins of ungodly lives. 

There in the great penitentiary, watch- 
ing the just life of Governor Kuroki and 


. the -changing lives of their fellows, six 


hundred prisoners have undertaken to fol- 
low Christ. 

The life story of every man of that six 
hundred would be fascinating—beginning, 


‘perhaps in palace, perhaps in hovel, with 


the joys and delights of Japanese child- 
hood; then following the crooked paths 
that lead downward to unhappy lives of 
crime, and confined in the forlorn prison 
fortress so that the rest of the commu- 
nity might be protected from the evil 
doing of those who had gone wrong; then, 
at the last, a life re-formed, new and 
wholesome, with new hope, new faith, and 
a new Guide and Pattern. 

Choosing only one from those six hun- 
dred miracle tales, let it be that of S——,a 
samurai, head of a gambling guild, a mur- 
derer, maimed; and in the end an earnest 
believer. The gambling fraternities limit 
their districts very carefully and no intru- 
sion on other territory is allowed. Out- 
side gamblers, however, entered the prov- 
ince where S—— was operating, and to 
protect the interests of his followers, he 
met the rival chief and slew him. This 
bravery in defense of retainers was ad- 
mired by many as in harmony with the 
old-time code of Japan. Nevertheless, he 
was arrested, tried and condemned to 
death, this sentence being. shortly modified 
to one of life imprisonment, on the occa- 
sion of the Empress Dowager’s death, 
when mercy was shown to all the prison- 
ers of the Empire. S entered the 
heavy gate of the Tokachi prison to re- 
main until death. There one of his legs 
was injured and had to be amputated. 
There, also, during the revival, he learned 
of Christ. The prisoners at their work 
are chained together in pairs, and S ’s 
chain mate determined to test him and see 
what this new religious confession meant. 
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The trial lasted a year. All of scorn and 
insinuation, all of taunt and blasphemy 
that the tempter could contrive were flung 
in his face continually, with this result— 
the persecutor confessed, “If Christianity 
is like this, I, too, shall believe!” 

On account of good behavior S—— has 
recently been released. At the prison 
doors he was met by his former compan- 
ions, offering to provide all he needed for 


comfort and ease, if he would return to 
his former manner of life. But that day, 
in taking leave of the governor, the prison 
officials and Buddhist chaplains, he said: 
“T have been saved by Jesus Christ and I 
am going to work for Him the rest of my 
life. I am going to wear poor clothes, eat 
poor food, and work hard for a living, 
and I do this in order to save my old com- 
panions.” 


THE PROMISE OF LIFE. 
Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A. 


“Life and immortality brought to light 
through the gospel.’ 2 Tim. 1. 10. 


Weare still within the octave of Easter,* 
and while the echoes of the Resurrection 
message linger with us it may not be un- 
profitable for us to go over part of the 
ground again and reassure ourselves as 
to the basis of our Easter hopes. I wish 
to address myself this morning primarily 
to Christian believers. I trust that I shall 
say nothing that will appear hopelessly un- 
reasonable even to those who do not share 
the Christian feeling, but yet my thought 
is first of those who have believed in Jesus 
Christ and in the eternal life made mani- 
fest in Him, but whose faith may have 
suffered shock for some reason, and is be- 
ing slashed through with interstices of mis- 
giving. 

The point I wish specially to emphasize 
is this: that the best elements of our life 
here, when Christianly interpreted, lead 
our thought out irresistibly and inevitably 
to the life that is life indeed. In other 
words, I wish specially to emphasize the 
words, “through the gospel,” and to illus- 
trate the fact that Jesus, by His gospel, 
i.e. by His interpretation of life, has so 
construed and transfigured the best ele- 
ments of our life here that seen in the light 
He shed on them they become heralds to us 
of a life higher and fuller than that which 
we now enjoy, yet continuous with life as 
we know it. 

Suffer one or two threshold notes. To 
begin with, it needs to be repeated often 
in Christian assemblages that immortality, 


*Preached on the Sunday after Easter. 


in the sense of the survival of the spirit, is 
not the distinctive feature of the Christian 
message regarding the Unseen. That mes- 
sage is of the fullness of life, that is to say, 
it is a revelation of an order and mode of 
existence not only higher than this,. but to 
which this present existence stands re- 
lated as image to reality, as shadow to 
substance, as water to wine. Hence the 
force and poignancy of Christian misgiving: 
for this faith, unlike the belief in bare sur- 
vival, is difficult, though its glory corre- 
sponds to its difficulty. It were greatly to 
be wondered at if men could persist in 
disbelieving in survival, for that is sug- 
gested from so many sides of our exist- 
ence here; but it is not to be wondered at 
that it should be difficult to lay hold of 
the belief that this present so tangible and 
solid life is but a phantom, a shadow, 
compared with the life that is to be. The 
difficulty is partly one of the imagination 
and is not always a religious difficulty. 
And hence, too, the peculiar quality of 
the evidence relevant to the subject. The 
evidence for the eternal life as that is re- 
vealed to us in Christ is not to be found 
in considerations such as ancient and mod- 
ern philosophy adduced from the nature of 
the soul, its immateriality, its indivisibility, 
etc., nor is convincing proof to be found 
in a bare authoritative message, nor in 
cases of alleged survival, nor even in the 
survival of Jesus of Nazareth; for if He 
had on the third day been resuscitated 
merely, as Lazarus was, and had merely 
shown Himself alive, there had been no 
revelation, no proof of the eternal life 
as He Himself explained it to us. The 
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relevant evidence lies in the light shed 
by His resurrection life, by the character of 
that life, upon our life here, its aspirations, 
its incompleteness, its promise and its 
hopes. There is, that is to say, a certain 
congruity between the eternal life as 
Christ is now declared to be living it and 
certain elements of our present life here. 
And when these are Christianly understood 
we begin to see in them the seeds of a great 
tree, and we take courage to believe that 
though it be with us still only the day of 
small things, we are already in certain ex- 
periences within the eternal order. That is 
what I wish this morning to illustrate. 

Let me use for the division of our sub- 
ject this device. I presume most of you 
either own or have seen a print of Millet’s 
picture “L’ Angelus,’ which represents a 
French peasant and his wife resting mo- 
mentarily from their work in the field to 
join in prayer at the sound of the vesper 
bell; and some of you may know the ex- 
quisite use to which the late Henry Drum- 
mond put this picture in his address on 
work and love and worship. I shall take 
these three elements of life—though there 
is a fourth at which the picture hints but 
faintly and of which Drummond said noth- 
ing, the element of suffering. And I shall 
try to remind you how, under a Christian 
interpretation, these drive our minds to- 
ward the life that is life indeed. 


I. Work. 


Let us look, first, at work, which for 
most of us means three quarters of our 
life, the returning toil of each new day, 
much of it sordid and monotonous; can 
it possibly be made to speak to us of the 
eternal life? First of all, let us see what 
work really is. We use the word too 
loosely and must be recalled to an ap- 
proximately accurate definition. Work is 
to be distinguished from play and fuss and 
slavery. Thus distinguished it stands out 
as all that legitimate activity through 
which a man expresses his personality, 
gives useful expression and broad play to 
his God-given powers. It is all useful and 
honorable self-expression. When the per- 
sonality thus expressing itself is affluent 
and strenuous and strong, it is difficult 


when death comes, even apart from a 
Christian interpretation, to believe that the 
personality is extinct. But now see how 
Christ altered our conception of work. 
Nothing is more characteristic of Him 
than His teaching that the human expresses 
the Divine. It is the lesson of His own life; 
and work is, to Him, that through which 
a man expresses, not himself but God; and 
the true conception of human labor as we 
derive that from Jesus Christ is nothing 
less than this: that it is a contribution 
to the fuller self-manifestation of God. 
God utters Himself through the work, in 
nature, in society, and in the moral and 
spiritual field, of human personalities and 
wills that are in tune with His own. God 
fulfills Himself through these personalities ; 
they “finish”? His work. No one of us 
has precisely the same opportunity as any 
other has for thus fulfilling the work of 
God; each of us is intended to express a 
separate idea in the Divine mind, and by 
our growth and activity to bring that idea 
to its fulfilment and to its full expression. 
- Now’ see where the promise of eternal 
life comes in. We have known lives of 
this kind; persons who have manifested 
God, subordinated themselves to the de- 
claring of the character of God, Who 
shone through all they did. Now, as we 
watch these persons, or recall them if they 
have passed away, we have noticed that 
the detail of external circumstances of the 
place and time and manner of their 
activities dwindles away and a certain 
timeless element appears in our thought 
of them; the accident of their possessing 
wealth, of having money to dispense in 
the service of God, or, again, of their hav- 
ing been in poverty, somehow fades out of 
sight. If they were rich we do not think 
of it. If they were poor, it is no bar to 
their sainthood. We have seen in them 
that which commends itself to us as be- 
ing everywhere and in all worlds possible 
and true; as a matter of fact, they stand 
out to us as already partaking of the 
eternal, so that as we look back upon 
such lives now passed from us, our be- 
lief that they live is not simply due to the 
fact that we wish them alive or that it is 
hard to think of them as obliterated, but 
to this rather, that the music of their 
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life makes with the life above one har- 
monious chord. They lived in the eternal 
order here. What more can the very an- 
gels do than show forth God? And indeed, 
if the New Testament description of an- 
gels be valid, and if it be true that they 
have no experience of redemption but that 
it constitutes the “mystery” which they de- 
sire to look into, then the redemptive side 
of God’s character, if the expression may 
be permitted, is that which man alone, here 
or in another world, can show forth. 
Work, then, when it is Christianly in- 
terpreted, drives our minds toward the 
thought of the life essentially continuous 
with this, while in its accidents different. 
It is this thought that is the climax of St. 
Paul’s reasoning in his famous resurrec- 
Honmchaptern( la Con xv.)h ton atten his 
triumphant hymn of praise because of our 
victory over death, he brings the whole 


/ argument to a climax in reminding us that 


it is now worth while our working if our 
work be in line with God’s work, for our 
work here leads unto life beyond. “There- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 


‘that your labor is not in vain in the Lord” ; 


i.e. such work as you do here who. show 
forth God, must have its crown of fulfil- 
ment in the land where His glory specially 
rests. 


ieeova: 


It is in the attachment of heart to heart 
that men have found one of the most irre- 
sistible presages of immortality, and poets 
in all ages have with almost frenzied certi- 
tude proclaimed their conviction that love 
is stronger than death. One need not doubt 
that in uttering this conviction they have 
been more or less the subjects of a kind 
of inspiration, and yet it is worth while 
our recalling to ourselves the fact that 
after all, this convicition of the poets is a 
case of the wish being father to the 
thought. The intensity of poetic convic- 
tion is not enough upon which to rest our 
hopes, and indeed it is rarely free from a 
certain selfish passion that will not bear 
examination in the dry light of cool reason. 

Let us look at the matter for a moment in 
the light of cold fact. We are on our 


physical side allied to the physical uni- 
verse around us which is every moment 
changing its form. On our physical side 
we change with it. Now all human love 
has its physical side which is essentially 
transient, but it also has its spiritual side, 
sometimes less clamant than the other, 
which endures. Now Jesus Christ’s special 
contribution to the emotional life of man 
is His spiritualizing of human affection. 
Let me not be misunderstood. He did not 
despise human love, and He sanctioned, 
under right safeguards, our human love 
even on its most passionate side; but He 
has made known and made active in the 
heart a holy emotion that is specifically His 
own creation and takes after His own un- 
selfish heart—a sacrificial, solicitous, self- 
less passion of interest and service which 
belongs to Him and Him alone. When we 
have once seen this kind of love, we know 
it is alive with a life that cannot die, and 
we know it not merely because we cling 
to the person showing it, but because we 
instinctively recognize that the love in him 
or her is one with the love and life of God 
through Jesus Christ. Where love is, God 
is; and where God is, life must ever be. 
If our love be drawn from Christ’s there 
may be sacrifice before it, but not final sep- 
aration. For if our love be baptized into 
the spirit of Christ it is taken up into His 
life and cannot die. This is not subjective 
conviction; this is not mysticism; this is 
New Testament doctrine, the very essence 
and foundation of the last writings of 
Saint John, the final interpreter to us in 
point of time of the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


III. Worsutp. 


It is, however, only when we pass to wor- 
ship that the promise of eternal life be- 
comes most irresistible. For consider what 
worship is. Worship is reciprocal move- 
ment between the human spirit and God; 
it consists, that is to say, of our upward 
aspirations and God’s stooping responses. 
It is not a monologue on our part ad- 
dressed to the Deity, it is a dialogue be- 
tween us and Him, and until the dialogue 
is there, worship does not exist. Now 
what does this reciprocal movement be- 
tween us and God mean? It means that God 
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enters into a relationship with us which, 
whatever other element it may contain, 
contains the element of friendship. Phil- 
lips Brooks used to say that in friendship 
men do not simply tell each other what 
they know, but give each other what they 
are. Now worship as we know it is a 
covenant of mutual surrender between us 
and God. He gives Himself to us no less 
than we give ourselves to Him. Worship, 
then, is friendship between God and man. 
But think for a moment what it means for 
the Eternal God to enter into friendly re- 
lations with any one. His friendships are 
not capricious, but partake of His own 
eternal nature; in other words, they endow 
those who are the subjects of this friend- 
ship with His own immortality. 

And consider how Jesus Christ inter- 
preted and transfigured this experience of 
worship; through Him it becomes possessed 
of certain characteristics that emphasize 
the certitude of the eternal life. For ex- 
ample, it becomes through Him a life of 
filial intimacy; and sonship carries with it 
the promise of home. Our filial aspirations, 
as has been said, are the earliest part of us; 
there is a sequence of thought which it is 
almost impossible to escape in the sen- 
tences, “Now are we the sons of God,” and, 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
As we experience it here the adoption of 
sons involves the certain hope of a home- 
coming to God. 

Again, the life of worship as Christ has 
moulded it is a life of paradox; 1 mean of 
experiences difficult here to reconcile and 
moving towards infinity that alone recon- 
ciles them; thus, for example, Christian 
growth through worship is growth in a 
sense of the holiness of God, of the infini- 
tude of duty, of the comprehensiveness of 
love. It is also a growth in the sense of 
personal unworthiness which tends to reach 
out also into an infinitude of its own; these 
experiences constitute what I may call the 
hopeful paradoxes of the Christian life. 
Possessing them we are already in the 
region where final truth is made up out of 
the discords of an apparently contradictory 
experience. “Each of God’s_ eternal 
thoughts,” said Schleiermacher, “can be 
actualized only in two contradictory yet 
twin forms, one of which cannot exist ex- 
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cept by means of the other.” All who know 
the Christian life in its inmost recesses 
know that it possesses this element of 
paradox and this promise through its very 
contradictions and tantalizations of the life 
that is life indeed. 

And once more, the life of Christian wor- 
ship is a life of reluctant solitude while 
also a life that craves for fellowship of the 
widest sort. This is the greatest of its 
paradoxes. We cannot long worship alone, 
and the more we enjoy Christian fellowship 
the more we crave for its infinite expan- 
sion in the communion of saints. Yet every 
experience of that fellowship drives us 
back into unbreakable solitude, into reti- 
cences which we must not break through, 
into reserves that belong to our individual 
experience only. For the religious life as 
interpreted by Jesus Christ is in each of 
us a separate individual thing, with a spirit- 
ual ideal common to all yet distinct for 
each, whose full embodiment is not here 
but otherwhere. 


IV. SUFFERING. 


Work, love, worship; these then, Chris- 
tianly understood, are promises of eternal 
life. 

And what of suffering? Without its 
Christian interpretation it is but an em- 
phasis on life’s transiency. When we suf- 
fer it is all that binds us to the physical 
that comes to the front of our thoughts— 
the pains and disabilities of the body, pros- 
pect of dissolution and bereavement. As 
sufferers we are the subjects of change, and 
so Buddha read the fact of suffering. It 
was to him one of the facts that pointed to 
the desirability of escape from the terrors 
of self-conscious life. So far from con- 
taining within itself any promise of immor- 
tality it was one of the facts that made 
him long for the cessation of conscious- 
ness and of desire. But Christ has trans- 
formed all that. He so interpreted suffer- 
ing and so moulded the sufferers who be- 
lieve in Him, that often it is Christian suf- 
ferers for whom the veil is worn the thin- 
nest between this life and the life that is 
to be, so that they become preachers of 
the “land of far distances” and bring the 
eternal order within our view. It is, of 
course, Christ’s own sufferings that have 
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thus suffused all other pain with a heavenly 
glow. It is in Him that suffering supreme- 
ly bears the promise and potency of im- 
mortality. 

Indeed, Christ Himself is the sacrament 
of the eternal, because in Him work and 
_love and worship and suffering alike pointed 
irresistibly to the eternal life. He it was 
Who so worked that all He did was as the 
finishing of His Father’s work, and the ac- 
tivities of Jesus Christ, though in time, like 
-His words will never die. It was Christ 
Who loved us with a love that has in it 
the eternal: and the instinct is true that 
makes men say of Him not only that He 
loved men when He was upon earth but 
that He loves us still, and men call Him 
“Jiesus, Lover of my soul:’ It was He 
Who so worshiped that prayer was al- 
ready the conscious realization of the 
Divine will, and it is the prayers of Jesus 
more than any other utterances in history 
that carry us within the region of the eter- 
nal. It was He Who so suffered that His 
very suffering is the seal and crown of His 
glory. 

And it is as we draw near to Christ in 
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sympathy and faith that the eternal life is 
real. For it is with the eternal life as with 
Christ Himself: it obtrudes itself upon 
no one, except those who desire it. Christ 
Himself has never obtruded His resurrec- 
tion life on the unbelieving world; so far 
as the world is concerned the last that was 
seen of Jesus was when He hung a bleeding 
corpse on the cross. His resurrection was 
shown to witnesses chosen of God. The 
unbelieving world He has never disturbed, 
nor has His voice been heard in its streets. 
So the eternal life (with which Saint John 
identifies Him) does not obtrude itself on 
unbelief, accredits itself to no one who is 
not in sympathy with Jesus Christ. We 
may live so frivolously, so superficially, 
that we lose entirely our hold upon the 
eternal life, but in the atmosphere of seri- 
ous moral purpose and oneness of desire 
with the desires of Christ, the reality of 
the heavenly world is made plain. To live 
in Christ, then, is to become very sure of 
God and of the restoration of our broken 
life to its fullness in Him. God grant us 
this heavenly certitude which is the reward 
of our earthly believing obedience. 


DEE Pers OP Dh RELIGIONSIOFPSCHINA- 
M. E. Ritzman 


Do the Chinese need Christianity? Do 
they need the Bible, the minister of Christ, 
the Christian Church? Do they need 
Christ Himself? We hear so much from 
unbelievers in missions about the civiliza- 
tion of the Chinese and their high ethical 
standards. We are told that China has a 
history of at least five thousand years and 
has gotten along tolerably well. Why 
should we impose upon them a western 
religion, especially since they themselves 
do not want our Christianity nor our 
Christ? We are told that Christianity is 
good enough for western nations, and that 
Confucianism and Buddhism are. good 
enough for China and India. Are they 
good enough? Do the religions of China 
serve the purpose that religion ought to 
serve? Do the religions of China lift men 
and women to a higher level morally and 
spiritually? Do they help men and tell 
men what to do in all their dealings with 


their fellow men? And, finally, do the re- 
ligions of China give an adequate hope 
and assurance for the life beyond the 
grave? Or are they silent when men ask 
the greatest question that mortal men can 
ask, Beyond the grave—what? And I hope 
in this article to show that the religions of 
China are utterly inadequate to meet the 
needs of the more than 400,000,000 people 
living under the sway of those beliefs. 

But before speaking of their defects, let 
us remember first of all that there are 
three great religions in China: Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism, and Taoism. True, Mo- 
hammedanism is there, too, but it only has 
about twenty or thirty million followers, 
and, therefore, is quite insignificant when 
compared with the other religions and we 
cannot stop to discuss it. 

Another thing that should be remembered 
before we try to discuss their defects, is 
that all three religions are older than Chris- 
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tianity by several centuries, and we can, 
therefore, well judge of their good and bad 
points by their fruit. 

Confucius, the founder of the Confucian 
religion, was born in the year 551 B. C, 
and, therefore, his religion has held sway 
in China for about 2400 years. Buddhism 
was brought to China from India. It is 
said by Chinese historians that the Emperor 
Mingti, in A. D. 67, dreamed of seeing the 
image of a foreign god, and in consequence 
sent an embassy westward to find the new 
religion. They returned two years later, 
bringing a number of Buddhist priests. 
We cannot but wish they had found some 
Christian teachers and brought them to 
China. How different the history of China, 
and perhaps of the world, might be! 
Buddhism has, therefore, been in China 
for more than 1800 years, and has had 
ample opportunity to work out the salva- 
tion of China. Lao-tsi, the founder of 
Taoism, was born fifty-four years before 
Confucius, so that his religion also has 
been one of China’s religions for more than 
two millenniums. 

We would like to go more into detail in 
regard to these great religions which 
number among their adherents more than 
one fourth of the world’s population; we 
would like to point out the merits and 
demerits of each separate faith; but time 
and space forbid. But looking at these 
three religions, what is there lacking in 
them that makes it imperative for us in 
Christian America to bring them the gospel 
of Jesus Christ? 

1. They have no God, no heavenly 
Father. “Our Father, who art in heaven,” 
we pray. We are taught to think of our 
God as a loving Father, watching over and 
caring for His children. At night we 
calmly entrust our souls to His keeping. 
In the daytime we look to Him for 
Fatherly help and guidance. In all the 
trials and sorrows and difficulties of life, 
we lay our weary heads upon His loving 
bosom and always we find rest and comfort 
and consolation. Can you imagine what it 
would mean for us if we had never been 
taught to think of God as our Father? Then 
think of those 400,000,000 going through 
life without that thought. Instead of a 
loving heavenly Father Who loves and 
cares for and watches over them, they, have 
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millions of gods and demons who are for- 
ever planning to hurt and injure them 
unless they can propitiate them by prayers 
and sacrifices. The result is that the 
Chinese are living a life of fear, of terror, 
of sadness, of hopelessness, without one 
single ray of light to cheer that midnight 
darkness. 

2. Another defect in all these religions 
is their lack of a sense of sin, There is no 
conviction as to the hideousness, the hein- 
ousness of sin. And even if they do have 
moral admonitions against certain sins, 
they are powerless to live up to those 
admonitions, because they have no source 
from which to draw their strength for help 
in the fight against sin and evil. Their 
sacred books and classics preach honesty 
and truthfulness and regard for their 
people of the official class. But the Chinese 
officials are probably the most corrupt in 
the world. They are exhorted to be 
fathers over those whom they rule, but 
they are thieves and robbers, most of them, 
draining the very life-blood of the people 
whom they govern. The classics exhort 
them to be moral, observing our seventh 
commandment. The fact of the matter is 
that the Chinese are utterly vile, immoral 
and unspeakably filthy, vice of the most 
disgusting form being practiced by those 
who have the highest social standing, and 
so down to the lowest classes. They preach 
kindness to their neighbors, and they are 
thoroughly hard-hearted. And so we might 
go through the entire list of virtues and 
vices. And in spite of their sin, they seem 
to have very little sense of shame. Proud 
Confucian scholars, guilty of breaking 
every command in ‘the decalogue, will 
boldly look you in the face and tell you 
they have no sins. 

3. Another most serious defect in all the 
religions of China is the absence of any 
Saviour Who can save them and lift them 
to a higher plane morally and spiritually. 
I have just said that one of the defects of 
these religions is a lack of the sense of sin. 
And that is perfectly true. But sometimes 
one does get his conscience pricked. God 
seems to be working in the hard heart. 
There is a consciousness of sin unforgiven, 
of the need of a Saviour, the need of an 
atonement to help. The proud Confucianist 
will turn to his classics and to his Con- 
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fucius, and finding no help and no rest 
there, in sorrow and despair turns to Bud- 
dhism and Taoism, hoping to find some- 
thing there to save his soul and quiet his 
restless conscience. The Buddhist andthe 
Taoist will turn with diligence to their 
good works, hoping in that way to save 
their souls. Or they will turn to vegeta- 
rianism, to make pilgrimages to the famous 
mountains, ever seeking rest and finding 
none. Can you imagine what it means for 
religions to have no Saviour Who can say 
with authority, “Son, thy sins are forgiven 
thee” ? 

4. Another defect of all these religions 
is their lack of authoritative teaching on 
the life beyond the grave. Man is not sat- 
isfied with his short threescore years and 
ten or even fourscore years. He has with- 
in his breast the longing for an endless life 
beyond this life on earth. And the Chi- 
nese seeker after immortality will search 
through his classics and find not a line to 
settle his doubts or comfort his longing 
heart. He will turn to the Buddhistic and 
Taoistic literature and find nothing but 
wild speculations that utterly fail to sat- 
isfy his aching heart. And he looks for- 
ward to death with a fear, a terror, a 
shrinking from it, such as you and I, with 
the hope of immortality in our hearts, can- 
not comprehend. He looks beyond the 
grave, and seeing nothing but blackness, 
darkness impenetrable, he shrinks back 
from it as a man from the edge of a preci- 
pice. He does not wish to take that leap 
into that awful darkness. But the angel 
of death comes. In his last hour he is 
surrounded by priests who chant their 
prayers and beat their gongs to drive 
away the demons that are afflicting him. 
Then the heart flutters and is still. The 
spirit has taken its flight. Whither? No- 
body knows. But they burn paper money 
and paper houses in the hope that in the 
next world they will be turned into real 
money and real houses for the dead. 

Mrs. Taylor, in “Pastor Hsi,”’ tells the 
following incident: 

The cherished daughter of one of 
China’s scholars lay stricken with the 
fever. Nothing could save the daugh- 
ter and the heart-broken man knelt by 
her side in silence as she rapidly 


drifted out “upon the unknown sea 
that rolls round the world.” 
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“Father,” said the dying girl, “father, 
where am I going? What lies before 
me in the darkness? O father, I am 
frightened. Help me, help me!” 

“My little girl,” groaned the stricken 
man, “I cannot tell. There are other 
lives beyond, though the body decays 
in the grave but——” 

“O father, are they happy lives? 
Or shall I suffer there? Can you not 
give me hope? What do your books 
say? Tell me! Tell me! Trtt Me!” 

But he knew nothing. Not even his 
love for his dying child could pierce 
the impenetrable pall shrouding so 
much mystery and terror. And in the 
darkness the slender fingers tightened 
upon the father’s hand until they grew 
cold in death. 


Ah, but you ought to see a Christian die. 
Several years) ago we had among our 
members in Liling, Hunan Province, a 
man of about forty-five years of age, a 
boatman, strong and tall, a giant among 
the Chinese, and he could handle his boat 
as I have seen very few boatmen handle 
theirs, and the Chinese are good boatmen. 
He was living with his third wife when 
he came us, the other two having been 
divorced. In our street chapel he heard 
the gospel for the first time, got inter- 
ested in the old story of Jesus and His love, 
and began coming to the regular prayer 
meetings and preaching services. 

After some time he asked for baptism, 
and after a searching investigation as to 
his character and the purpose of his com- 
ing to the mission, he was admitted to the 
candidates’ class. His home was out in 
the country, but four times a week that 
man walked five miles to Liling and back 
again, many a time through muddy roads, 
to prepare himself to be a Christian. 
Scarcely out of heathenism as yet, he was 
willing to walk those forty miles every 
week, rain or shine, for almost a year. 
Finally he was baptized and received into 
the church, was faithful for about half a 
year until he fell sick, constantly getting 
weaker and weaker, until he went to his 
eternal reward. I visited him a number 
of times during his sickness. He always 
seemed cheerful and happy in the Lord. 

The last time I called was just about a 
day before he died. -As soon as I entered 
the room, I saw that the end was very 
near, for he had not eaten anything for 
several days, and was so weak that he 
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could not speak above a whisper. Before 
praying with him I asked: “What shall I 
ask the Lord for to-day? Shall I ask 
Him to restore you to health?’ With a 
smile upon his face he whispered: “Oh, 
no, don’t ask the Lord to restore me to 
health. Just ask Him to come quickly and 
take me out of this pain, so that I may be 
with Jesus my Saviour.” Before leaving 
the room, I turned to him once more and 
asked, “Is everything all right yet?” With 
a happy smile, he put his hand on his 
breast, and whispered, “Yes, thank God, 
there is peace and joy and happiness in 
here, and I am not afraid to die.” 

Which of those two deaths would you 
rather die? Between ten and fifteen mil- 
lions of Chinese have to take that awful 
leap every year into the darkness, not 
knowing whither they are going, with no 
help and no Saviour to go with them 
through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death. Is it not our duty to do all that 
we possibly can to help those men and 
women to die the death of a Christian? 

5. The Chinese religions have no hope 
for the dying, they have also no word of 
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comfort to those that are left behind. 
That proud Confucian scholar and father 
had no- ray of hope to comfort his sorrow- 
ing heart. I have seen a mother wild with 
grief and sorrow because some little dar- 
ling of the home had passed away and she 
expected never again to see that little 
child. I have seen a father whose little 
boy, loved as much as any child can be 
loved, died after a sickness of only a day or 
two. But that father comforted his heart 
because he knew that he should again meet 
his child in some fairer land. Yea, that 
father even thanked God because the 
child had early been taken out of the sin 
and sorrow of this world. But that father 
was a Christian, and that made all the 
difference in the world. 

O you Christian parents, you who have 
loved ones with Jesus whom you know 
you will meet again in some brighter, hap- 
pier time, will you not have pity upon the 
Chinese mothers and fathers, and comfort 
them? For yours is the only religion that 
has the sure hope of immortality; Chris- 
tianity only can cheer and comfort in the 
hour of death. 


DAILY VACATION “BIBER SCHO@rs 
Charles H. Rominger, M. A., Superintendent Boston D. V. B. S. 


A brief notice of six trite questions, the 
proverbial W’s of “ye olden time,” will 
serve to indicate as many divisions for an 
article on Daily Vacation Bible Schools, and 
will, at the same time, answer in a general 
way a stream of urgent queries concerning 
the work of these new schools. 


WHO? 


First of all, then, Who? Who instituted 
them? Who directs them? Who is re- 
sponsible for them? Who teach in them? 
Who enjoy them? 

The first Daily Vacation Bible School, I 
am told, was opened by one Mrs. W. E. 
Hawes, who made a successful attempt to 
solve the vacation problem in the neigh- 
borhood of her church by gathering the 
children into its capacious halls for instruc- 
tion and industrial work. Pioneer labor 
this in a hitherto undiscovered field of 
service! For three years Mrs. Hawes 
conducted this summer school with almost 
no recognition from her church, herself 
doing the teacher’s portion of the work and 
paying the philanthropist’s part of the ex- 
penses. The school still continues to open 
its doors during the summer months. 

Simultaneous with this initial experiment, 
the Rev. Robert G. Boville, who was at 
that time a city mission secretary, was look- 
ing for a solution of the summer problem 
in the districts surrounding the churches 
under his charge. He opened five similar 
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schools, which were so successful that the 
new idea became a permanent feature of 
his city mission work. The Rev. Mr. 
Boville has since advanced successively 
through more extensive directorships, until 
now he stands at the head of a national 
movement to establish Vacation Bible 
Schools in every large city in the United 
States. 

A committee of one hundred leading 
divines, educators and business men 
finances and fosters the general movement. 
The chairman of this committee is John 
Seely Ward, Jr., its treasurer is J. Adams 
Brown, and among its members are found 

“such names as Dean George Hodges, Presi- 

dent Caroline Hazard, President Mary E. 
Woolley, President Augustus Schultze, 
President John Willis Baer, Professor 
C. R. Henderson, Robert E. Speer, Jacob 
A. Riis and the Rey. Floyd W. Thompkins. 
Sub-committees are created in cities where 
schools are opened and, wherever possible, 
committees of influential women are organ- 
ized to coodperate with city committees in 
the work of establishing and supporting 
schools. 

Responsible to the national director is a 
corps of superintendents, chosen from the 
teaching profession. These superintend- 
ents are assisted by as many subordinates, 
both musical and industrial, as are deemed 
necessary for each city. The teachers are 
selected from the earnest-minded men and 
women in the seminaries, universities, col- 
leges and kindergarten schools nearby the 
cities where schools are held. There were 
during the past summer no less than four 
hundred young people engaged in this 
Christian ministry. The principals, many 
of whom are theological students, are 
keenly interested in social problems, and 
the industrial, music and kindergarten in- 
structors add to skill in their especial work 
a praiseworthy zeal for service and a love 
for children. 

In addition to the regular teaching force, 
which is employed by the national com- 


mittee, much valuable assistance is rendered 
by visiting friends and church staffs. Their 
notice of the schools is always welcome, and 
when, as sometimes happens, they remain 
for a fortnight among the children, they 
leave behind them a glow of appreciation 
and good will. Kindly disposed doctors 
and nurses outline a course of instruction 
in First Aid and Health. Flower, picnic 
and philanthropic friends abound. Great- 
hearted janitors and pastors guardian the 
schools and see that the buildings are com- 
fortable for the children. 

Then there are the children themselves— 
20,000 “little citizens,’ marching steadily, 
unaffectedly, on towards the goal of their 
heart’s desire, viz. “franchised citizenship.” 
They are democratic, these “little citizens,” 
democratic to the very core of their childish 
hearts. Behold them in review! Every 
nationality and creed; every type of fea- 
ture, dress and physiognomy; every degree 
of hygiene (?), neatness (?) and taste (?) 
is represented in their pageant. Here is 
the “little republic” of to-day; here are the 
philosophers and the philanthropists, the 
artists and the artisans, the statesmen and 
the civilians of to-morrow. And shall the 
millions of those yet unenlisted roam aim- 
lessly through the long mid-summer vaca- 
tion? Shall the wholesome influence of the 
public school be trodden under foot during 
the most degrading period of the year? 
Where better can this influence be main- 
tained and cherished than in playtime 
schools under Biblical influence? Every 
day the baneful tendency of the street 
broken by kindly sympathy! Two hours 
every morning devoted to moral instruction 
and useful occupation! Surely there is no 
saner way of meeting this most glaring 
need in present city polity. 


WHAT? 


What then are Vacation Bible Schools? 
What is their object, their course of study, 
their method of instruction, their success? 

They are play-time schools under Biblical 
influence, serious but not grave. The dis- 
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cipline is strong enough to foster habits of 
obedience and respect for authority, yet 
free enough to afford a really good time 
for every child. Their object is to gather 
the children of congested districts from the 
streets, to provide a cool refuge from heat 
and vice, to supervise recreation and games, 
to encourage manual work and to impart 
moral instruction. 

The sessions are held during the morn- 
ing hours of the first five days -f every 
week, from 9.30 to 11.30. The first hour 
opens with a hymn, the Twenty-third Psalm 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Immediately the 
singing lesson begins. Only the best of 
children’s hymns and songs are used. The 
music lesson is followed by a drill in calis- 
thenics and a march. Thus refreshed the 
children are ready for the Bible lesson, 
which is selected preferably from the Old 
Testament hero stories or from the New 
Testament parables. Nothing dogmatic or 
sectarian is taught. Sand-tables, floor- 
maps, wall-maps, charts, drawings, pictures 
and object lessons are used to illustrate the 
story or parable. 

The second hour is devoted to industrial 
work of varied nature. The older boys 
knot hammocks and the older girls weave 
baskets, napkin rings, whisk-broom holders 
and many other simple models. Wherever 
possible, systematic instruction in sewing, 
clay modeling, sand-table and First Aid is 
.given. When the displays of completed in- 
dustrial models are brought together for 
a central closing exercise, the amount of 
really good work done in this way is sur- 
prising indeed. Festoons of hammocks, 
doll’s trousseaux, dresses, fancy work and 
sundry articles made of raffia, reed and 
burlap, together with many scrapbooks, 
picture books, maps, and modeled images 
from the kindergarten, are sufficient proof 
that this industrial hour is both pleasant and 
profitable for the children. Moreover this 
is the hour of personal contact of teacher 
with child; and it is an hour of strategic 
moral victories. 

The smallest children are present with 
the main department for the opening exer- 
cises of the first hour. They are then 
placed under the care of kindergarten 
teachers, who in the countless ways known 
to trained interpreters of children’s minds, 
keep them busy and happy. 

When the second hour has slipped away, 
the industrial materials are carefully ar- 
ranged for the following day and the chil- 
dren reassemble in the auditorium for a 
patriotic closing exercise. These expres- 
sive words are spoken for a flag drill: 
“I pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one nation, 
indivisible, with Liberty and Justice for all.” 
This declaration of loyalty to the flag is 
followed by the first and last stanzas of 
“America.” With reverent heads the chil- 
dren’s voices murmur: “Suffer little chil- 
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dren to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of 
God.’ Thus imperceptibly the long vaca- 
tion steals away. And the children are 
happy, unfeignedly happy. 


WHEN? 


When was this new movement born? 
When did it gather its strength? When 
leave the home city for others far away? 

The real experiment with Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools began in 1901, when five 
church buildings were opened under the 
auspices of a city mission society. The 
school of Mrs. Hawes was conducted for 
three successive years previous to that date. 
Ten schools were open during the summer 
of 1902; seventeen in 1903; sixteen in 1904; 
twenty in 1905; thirty in 1906; forty-five in 
1907; fifty in 1908; ninety in 1909. 


WHERE? 


Where was the birthplace of this new 
social force? Where the cities that have 
felt the ardor of its youthful strength? 

New York was the birth city and New 
York, Brooklyn, Hoboken and Jersey City 
were its home until 1907. During that 
summer, schools were established in Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson, Providence, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago. In 1908 its visits were 
extended to Boston, Albany and several 
western towns, while in 1909 Washington, 
D. C., Pittsburg, Baltimore, Elizabeth and 
Paterson, N. J., have been added to the 
fold. 

WwHy? 


Why then this sudden stir? Is it a stroke 
at the Church or at the public school? 
Nay; it is rather an attempt to supply an 
urgent need, one which neither the Church 
nor the state has successfully attempted to 
fill, The Church has done laudable fresh- 
air work and has, in some places, provided 
playgrounds for city children. Public and 
private enterprises have, in a few cities, 
provided similar measures of relief; they 
also maintain a few pastime schools and 
summer hospitals for children. In this 
they do well, but multitudes of children in 
many cities have neither country excursion 
nor summer school, and the one great 
opportunity of the entire year for con- 
tinuous study of the Book, upon which the 
greatness of our nation is based, is entirely 
ignored. The sight of locked, empty 
churches and _ schoolhouses in districts 
where thousands of children have to choose 
between mischief on the street and stagna- 
tion in the home, is a sufficient reason for a 
social movement, which aspires to become 
national in its efforts to provide a summer 
ministry for the young and tender in those 
very districts. As long as the present 
stream of immigration pours its countless 
hordes upon our favored land, and while 
the tendency of the American people is city- 
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ward instead of countryward, there will be 
a place in the largest cities for every effort 
to ameliorate the discomforts and evil in- 
fluences attendant upon the mid-summer 
months, not least among them the Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools. 


WHEREFORE ? 


Wherefore, then? you ask. I have al- 
_ready indicated the ambition of the general 
movement, viz. to provide adequate moral 
instruction and innocent amusement for the 
myriads of neglected children who throng 
our city streets. But that is only a part of 
the ambition. There are other children 
(better fed and better clothed than their 
less fortunate city cousins) who gambol in 


multitudes upon the sands of our watering 
places, there are thousands more who roam 
the sylvan slopes of the higher Appalachian 
Mountains; other thousands still, in mining, 
lumbering and manufacturing towns, east 
and west, north and south. What of 
them? American children know the myths 
and legends of ages long gone by. The folk 
lore of the nations is their heritage. But 
do they know the Book of books? Yet in 
that repository lie sparkling the purest 
pearls of folk lore, the diamonds of truth, 
most dazzlingly Oriental, most genuinely 
classical, most sublimely natural. Until the 
children of America know the Bible as they 
know other books of less value and im- 
portance, God speed Vacation Bible Schools. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT AGAINST 
AECOLELOL. 


EUROPEAN NOTES. 


The Swedish People and Prohibition. 


The past eight months of the Swedish 
temperance movement have been marked 
by three astonishments: first, at the extraor- 
dinary results of the five weeks of na- 
tional prohibition; secondly, that which has 
followed the popular voting on the question 
of the desirability of permanent prohibi- 
tion; thirdly, the general wonder when the 
lower house of parliament unanimously 
voted to proceed to the consideration of a 
national prohibition law. 

A word of recapitulation will perhaps 
throw light on the precise situation in the 
Northern kingdom. In June of the past 
year the Czar paid a return visit to his 
brother monarch in the Swedish capital. 


The revolutionists of Russia in concert with 
those of Sweden had planned on this occa- 
sion to snuff out forever the life of “le petit 
Nicholas.’ The plot fell through, however, 
and a young Swedish anarchist in anger at 
the police swore to shoot the first uniformed 
person who should cross his path. The vic- 
tim was that excellent man, General Beck- 
mann. 

This shot had far-reaching effects. The 
greatest strike Sweden has ever passed 
through was on the point of breaking out. 
“The classes,” alarmed at the symptoms of 
anarchy, decided to shut the drink-shops in 
order to avoid possible violence. It was a 
fatal mistake for them, for it sealed the 
doom of that patented Gothenburg System 
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which has for two generations turned the 
weight of taxation from the shoulders best 
able to bear it to those least able. 

Then came astonishment No. 1. People 
realized for the first time in life that 
drunkenness was. not a necessary evil. The 
August arrests for this cause in Stockholm 
were just sixteen, as against 1549 in the 
August of the preceding year. It was a 
wonderful revelation of the blessings which 
a drink-free society would reap. On all 
hands the cry went up for a continuance of 
the closed drink-shop, at least until the 
economic waste caused by the great strike 
could be in some degree repaired. Masses 
of people throughout the land spontaneously 
rushed to the parish churches to demon- 
strate for continued prohibition. Appeal 
was even carried to the king. All in vain. 
The aristocracy and rich bourgeoisie real- 
ized their mistake. With indecent haste 
their tax-paying and, in so many unsus- 
pected ways, profit-bringing institution was 
set in operation again, and the arrests for 
crime and drunkenness immediately jumped 
to the “normal” figure. 

But the people were not to be put off. 
Their answer was the setting in motion 
of a national plébiscite on the subject of 
prohibition. There are 500,000 organized 
temperance men and women in this little 
nation of 5,000,000, and they set to work. 
Every person over eighteen years of age 
in the kingdom has been asked to write 
“Yes” or “No” as to whether he or she be- 
lieves the time to enter upon a prohibition 
régime has come. 

The result has been as astonishing as 
that of the five weeks’ experiment. Not 
since the temporal power was voted out by 
the people of Rome in 1870 has any insti- 
tution received such a crushing condemna- 
tion as has fallen to the Gothenburg Sys- 
tem in this referendum. In Gothenburg, 
the home of the evil thing, the ballot stood 
47,500 for prohibition and 475 against. It 
should be noticed by all from whose lips 
the cant phrase about “the poor man’s club” 
has ever dropped, that the working-class 
quarters of all the Swedish cities went 
practically unanimously for prohibition. 

The total result is not yet published, but 
a few figures taken at random will give 
some idea of the roaring current of opinion: 

In Stockholm, the great stronghold of 
Swedish alcoholism, 68,000 persons were 
asked to vote. Of these 15,000 declined to 
express an opinion, 3000 voted against pro- 
hibition, and 50,000 for. 

In one province (Jonkdping) not less 
than 99.3% of the adult population regis- 
tered itself in favor of prohibition, and the 
provinces of Norrland and Dalarna are not 
far behind. 

One of the most delightful things in con- 
nection with this referendum has been the 
participation of university men in the up- 
rising. Professor Hilty of the University 
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of Berne, in lecturing some years ago to 
Swiss students, bluntly told them that if 
they neglected to take part in this great 
culture movement against the sale of nar- 
cotic poisons they would forfeit the right 
to be considered the light-bearers of the 
nation; the true Swiss university would 
henceforth be the awakened common people 
who with so much self-sacrifice were seek- 
ing to solve this most important of all 
social questions. This truth has evidently 
come home to the professors of Upsala and 
Lund, not to all of them—that would be 
expecting too much—but to a very respecta- 
ble saving remnant. Among the students 
the way has been prepared some time by 
the great Swedish Students’ Abstinence 
League, with its 12,000 members in gym- 
nasia, polytechnics, and universities. The 
university town of Upsala voted for pro- 
hibition by a majority of 12,668 against 236. 
Among the students voting, the result 
stood 611 ayes to 114 nays. 

But the chief encouragement has been 
the active leadership of such gifted pro- 
fessors as Dr. Frey Svensson, the well- 
known physiologist, Dr. Gustaf Cassels, 
the political economist, Professors Wallis, 
Medin, Henschen, Santesson and others of 
the chief Swedish medical school—the 
Karolinska Institut—and lastly Dr. Thyrén, 
law professor in the University of Lund. 

’ Professor Johan Thyrén has been known 
as a brilliant man in many fields, docent 
in philosophy in the University of Lund at 
the exceptionally early age of twenty-two, 
at present a gifted professor of criminal 
law. But his high oratorical capacities 
were hardly realized until, standing in the 
beautiful hall of the new Parliament build- 
ing as representative for the old university 
town, he delivered a speech for national 
prohibition in Sweden, which all admit to 
have been epoch-making. It was received 
with rounds of applause from deputies and 
galleries, was ordered printed and posted in 
every commune from Haparanda in the 
far north to Trelleborg in the extreme 
south, and was rewarded when the voting 
was registered by a unanimous decision to 
proceed to the consideration of a prohibi- 
tion law. 

It is a thankless task to attempt to com- 
press the five solid columns of print in 
which the speech appears, into a few para- 
graphs, but as it is fairly representative 
in its radicalism of the new opinions of the 
cultivated class in this most cultivated of 
all lands, we cannot refrain from putting 
a few of its sentences into English. 

After drawing in striking phrases a par- 
allel between the opium situation in the 
East and that of alcohol in the West, he 
remarked: 


“Allow me some kindred reflections. 
Some years since I had an opportunity 
of coming into contact with the Young 
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Turkish movement in Constantinople. 
There was at that time talk in those 
circles of ending the alcohol-prohibi- 
tion which constitutes a feature of the 
Moslem faith. Suppose now this opin- 
ion should obtain the upper hand in 
the reform party and the question of 
annulling the age-long proscription 
against intoxicants should press to the 
fore. Supposing it should be proposed 
to allow the opening of drink-shops on 
the street corners of the Turkish cap- 
ital, what advice would we, who know 
what alcohol stands for, give? Should 
we sympathize with these efforts to 
open a free way to hitherto unsus- 
pected pleasures, to realize new sources 
of income for the state, to develop 
moral quality in the people by the 
gymnastic of increased temptation, or 
should we say, ‘Keep the flood-gates 
closed at all hazards’? 

“Alcohol is one of the most divisive 
forces in our society—I mean in its 
work of setting class against class. It 
lowers the energy of a multitude and 
checks the habit of saving which is so 
needed in the broad masses in order to 
soften the economic contrast between 
rich and poor. While a few of the 
more cold-blooded and energetic are 
able to rise above the general level, 
the sale and use of alcohol presses 
a great mass of others below this level. 
In this way it is the greatest creator 
of the proletariat. 

“We must bethink us what it costs the 
state to bring about a system of work- 
men’s homes, old-age pensions and 
other helpful economic arrangements 
to neutralize the effects of industrial- 
. ism and class hatreds. It is clear as 
daylight that we Swedes must strain 
every nerve to the utmost to attain 
this habit of saving. But to the habit 
of economy prohibition is the first and 
longest step. To any general wide- 
spread popular custom of saving we will 
come with great difficulty as long as 
alcohol is sold. If the majority of our 
people are to rise above the line of 
chronic poverty they must be emanci- 
pated from drink either through pro- 
hibition or by voluntary abstinence. 

“Tt is striking to see how this con- 
ception of alcohol’s social significance 
coincides with the opinion of the 
masses which has come to its expres- 
sion in the recent prohibition plébiscite. 
This multitude of prohibition votes 
from the common people can only be 
interpreted as a cry for help. It is a 
sense of the need of aid in the struggle 
for self-preservation which calls to us 
from the depths. It is a common say- 
ing that ‘alcohol is the poetry of the 
poor. But why is it so? It is because 
it destroys all other poetry. Who can 


doubt that innumerable men would live 
(under prohibition) a wholly other life 
than now, would have good dwellings 
and happy married relations, would 
rear sound children to upright man- 
hood? The duty of the law-giver is in- 
evitably bound to the principle of the 
greatest happiness to the greatest num- 
ber. He must be visionary enough to 
see the future clear and fixed before 
his inner eye and he must be cool- 
headed enough to realize that in the 
bridge which leads over from dream 
to reality the end of the sale of in- 
toxicants must be one of the main 
arches. And those who are blinded by 
the poetic sparkle of wine- must learn 
to see alcohol as a double form like 
that of the two-faced Janus. On the 
one side indeed the smiling wine-god 
of whom the poets of all ages have 
sung; on the other, Beelzebub—head 
of our modern Inferno—who must be 
cast out at all costs, even if the wine- 
god has to go with him. 

“But some suggest milder, less radi- 
cal means. They would, for example, 
shut up and cure the alcoholists now 
at large. This is indeed a good and 
necessary task. It might be well ap- 
plied to those abnormal persons who, un- 
der a prohibition law, sought to satis- 
fy their cravings with denatured spirits 
and the like unnatural drinks. But it 
is an insufficient remedy. It is, as the 
Germans say, covering the well after 
the child has fallen in. The same is 
true of instruction as to alcohol’s 
danger. The work of enlightenment 
concerning drink is not enough. Cer- 
tainly without such effort we would 
not be now discussing the possibility of 
a prohibition law, and unless it con- 
tinues, a prohibitory régime cannot be 
set in operation and made effectively 
permanent. But allow me to say here 
—one single open saloon mocks the 
united efforts of an army of teachers. 
In this as in so many other cases when 
a morally developing method is ad- 
vised instead of the removal of temp- 
tations—in the matter, for example, of 
evil literature and unclean cinemato- 
graph exhibitions—the saying of a cer- 
tain man who was also a great teacher 
should be taken to heart: ‘Don’t lay 
straw and fire together and then tell 
them not to burn.’ That teacher was 
Dr. Martin Luther. 

“T do not bring forward the experi- 
ence of the great strike days as an 
absolute proof that it would be an easy 
thing to enforce a permanent prohi- 
bition, but I do affirm that proof was 
then given that the overwhelming ma- 
jority are not slaves of an unappeasable 
desire which would with the force of a 
natural law drive them to the con- 
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sumption of ether, denatured spirits 
and what not, which would fill the 
land with illegal distillers and illicit 
sellers of drink. Such phenomena 
would doubtless appear, but to a lim- 
ited extent. On the other hand, one 
must always remember that the social 
alcohol question signifies in its broad 
lines the weaning not of all but of 
the great majority of a people from al- 
cohol. 

“The difficulties in our task, then, do 
not lie here. No, the really almost 
insurmountable difficulty is something 
else. The panoplied enemy is a thing 
whose strength only those who do not 
know men and who are not read in his- 
tory, underestimate. It is a thing to 
attack which requires, I almost may 
say, the courage of a fool. It is deep- 
rooted, age-long, inherited habit— 
something not to be confused with a 
physiological thirst for spirits—habit, 
custom, the belief that a thing should 
be because it has been. 

“Men constantly appeal to personal 
freedom, but it is the binding thraldom 
of custom that stands in the way of an 
objective consideration of what is 
socially good and what is socially dan- 
gerous. Personally I belong to those 
who believe it fortunate that there is a 
strong conservative power in the mind 
of man which prevents the dissipation 
of many generations’ hard acquired ex- 
perience. For this reason I hold that 
the slowly ripening instinct is in most 
cases a safer thing to follow than 
purely rational arguments. But there 
are limits to all things, among them to 
the value of conservatism. 

“Now a resolution of the house to 
take up the question of prohibition for 
discussion may have the happy result 
that the general public and even the up- 
per classes may become in time ac- 
customed to the idea of this fundamen- 
tal change in their habits of life. Let 
me recall an incident from the time 
of the First Consulate. In the midst 
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of undisturbed peace a rumor kept per- 
sistently coming to the surface to the 
effect that Napoleon intended to an- 
nex Genoa to France. Talleyrand, 
then foreign minister, rushed to the 
First Consul and began conferring with 
him as to how they might lay hands 
on the traitor who had revealed a state 
secret. ‘Don’t be disturbed, I’m the 
offender,’ came the reply. ‘Can’t you 
understand that when I have something 
in view more than ordinarily likely to 
disturb men’s minds I begin by giving 
them a glimpse of it at a distance in 
order to accustom them to it? They 
gradually recognize it as possible and 
reasonable and, finally, as necessary 
and as inevitable as fate.’ The tale may 
have, perhaps, its application here to- 
day. We may live to experience that 
if we now vote to take up this subject 
for careful consideration; in five years 
the policy of national prohibition may 
be considered possible, in ten probable, 
and by twenty ‘as necessary and in- 
evitable as fate.’ 

“Allow me one other observation. If 
the talk of the dangers which ring 
around the smaller states of Europe is 
not more than idle phrase, if there is 
in it a real warning for each of these 
little people to trust to their own inde- 
pendent resources not merely of outer 
defense but of inner development, they 
must realize that they should not wait 
to follow after the great nations in 
such efforts for heightening selfdisci- 
pline and increasing their moral and 
physical reserves. This lead they can 
take if they are unable to lead in the 
competition of big guns and _ battle 
ships. Whether it shall be possible to 
do away wholly with alcohol I cannot 
say; but I do hold that it is necessary 
if the race is to be kept from sinking 
and if our social problems are to find 
anything like a fundamental solution.”* 


*In our April issue (p. 252), the consumption of 
spirits in Denmark each year was given as 350,000- 
000 potters. It should have been 35,000,000. 


Receipts for April, 1910. 


Broughton’s Work in Atlanta, Ga., 


(Doctor) : 
AD LINE2G. $263 7a a rnckatrerertcieeaecor etc $ 5 00 
Grenfell’s Work in Labrador (Doc- 

tor): 
NOU GAS Sra Medio badondoos< $10 00 
Mildmay Mission to the Jews: 
April Ase Z203l wcrven ts elartee cies $ 1 00 
Millard’s Work for India’s Blind 

Famine Children (Miss): 
A ptt As 26 SiMe reaare Uc coetere ee $ 1 00 


, April 13. 


Paton’s Work in the New Hebrides 
(The late Doctor): 
April’ WAP E2630 0 wale orcs eee Cetera 


Ramabai’s Work Among 
Child Widows (Pandita): 
April 4. 2631 
Hosa Ge Pe 
2633 
2636 


India’s 


April 21. 


Record of Christian Work (Free Dis- 
tribution) : 
April 13. 2634 


Work Among the Lepers in the East: 
April 4. 2631 


Cee teem cere rere ence 


Obituary. 


Personalia. 


Dr. W. B. Hinson of San Diego, Calif., has 
accepted the pastorate of the White Temple, 
Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Ernest W. Riggs, recently graduated from 
Auburn Seminary, N. Y., has been appointed 
president of Euphrates College, Harpoot. 


Dr. William Jay Schieffelin of the Episcopal 
Church has been elected chairman of the Gen- 
eral Evangelistic Committee of New York City. 


Rev. Martin D. Kneeland, D. D., secretary of 
the Lord’s Day League, is attending conventions 
of the Lord’s Day Societies throughout Great 
Britain. 

Rev. J. H. Jowett, M. A., of Birmingham, Eng., 
a graduate of Edinburgh University, has recently 
received the honorary degree of D. D. from that 
institution. 


Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is to be among the speakers at the North- 
field General Conference for Christian Workers 
in August. 


Dr. H. Churchill King and H. H. Kennedy 
have been re-elected president and vice-president 
of the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society. 

Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has recently resigned as pastor 
of the First Church in that city, and been elected 
pastor emeritus. 


Rev. Henry C. Mabie, D. D., has completed 
his series of lectures on missions at nine Baptist 
theological seminaries of the country, the last 
being given at Newton. 


Rev. Charles L. Slattery, D. D., rector of 
Christ Church, Springfield, Mass., has been called 
to succeed the late Dr. W. R. Huntington as 
rector of Grace Church, New York City. 


Rev. Paul Mansfield Spencer, assistant pastor 
in the Church of the Strangers of New York 
City, has accepted the pastorate of that church, 
in succession to the late Rev. D. Asa Blackburn. 


Commissioner Lucy Booth-Hellberg, the young- 
est daughter of General Booth, is to take up the 
command of the Salvation Army’s work in Den- 
mark in succession to Colonel and Mrs. Poolsen. 


Rev. Lord Rupert William Ernest Gascogne 
Cecil, rector of Bishop’s Hatfield, England, third 
son of the late Marquis of Salisbury, is now in 
this country, in the interest of Christian educa- 
tion in China. 


Rev. Nathan E. Woods, D. D., formerly presi- 
dent of the Newton Theological Institution, has 
accepted the pastorate of the Baptist Church of 
Arlington, Mass., in succession to Rev. C. H. 
Watson, D. D. 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D., of London, 
Eng., has accepted the Nonconformist honorary 
secretaryship of the Religious Tract Society, of 
which the Rev. F. S. Webster is the Anglican 
honorary secretary. 

Below are given the recent and _ prospective 
engagements of several workers in the evange- 
listic field: 

W. E. Biederwolf and Homer Rodeheaver— 
Apr. 29-May 12, Akron, O.; May 14-30, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

Chester Birch—Apr. 14-May 2, 
Mich.; May 5-14, Winona Lake, Ind. 

J. Wilbur Chapman and party—May 17-22, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; May 23, Washington, D. C. 

Crossley and Hunter—May, Parkhill, Ont. 


Plainwell, 
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E. E. Davidson—May 8-22, Burdette, N. Y. 

C. R. Haudenschield—May 1-29, Monrovia, 
Col. 

J. R. Hemminger and W. P. Nicholson—Apr.- 
May, Tasmania; June, New South Wales. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Hermiston—May, Hillyard, 
Wash. 

M. H. Lyon—May, Harlan, Ia. 

French E. Oliver and party—May, 
Ore.; June, Philomath, Ore. 

Milton S. Rees—Apr.-July, Egypt, Holy Land 
and Greece. 

Arthur J. Smith—Mar.-Oct., 
open air work, New York City. 

C. C. Smith and R. H. Roper—May, Gilman, 
LS june, Stuart, Ta. 

Edwin S. Stucker—June 21-July 1, 
Kans. 
NL A. Torrey—May 12-June 9, Frederickton, 

eB; 


Medford, 


tent, shop and 


Ottawa, 


Northfield Items. 


Among the recent speakers at the Northfield 
Schools were Revs. John McDowell of Newark, 
N. J., and G. Glenn Atkins of Providence, R. I. 
The former lectured on ‘‘Answers to Questions 
that Christian Workers Should Know,” and the 
latter on “Ephesians and Philippians.” 


* K * >K * 


During Commencement week at Mount Her- 
mon, April 16-18, the usual exercises were held. 
Rey. George L. Cady, D. D., of Boston, Mass., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon, and Rev. 
Jason Noble Pierce, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
gave the commencement address. Fourteen stu- 
dents were graduated, all of whom expect to 
enter college next autumn. 


* * * * * 


Clarence E. Chaney, Hermon, ’03, who is now 
a missionary in Maubin, Burmah, writing to one 


“This letter is an expression of my desire to keep 
in living touch with Mount Hermon, which place 
I love more and more. I am glad to get any 
bit of news I can about this School to which I 
am so deeply indebted. The account which I 
read in the Recorp oF Curistian Work about 
raising the tuition was of deepest interest to me 
and I pray that whenever that question comes 
up in the future, if it does rise again, that it will 
meet with the same decision. To change the 
tuition policy will inevitably change the charac- 
ter of the School. Had it been higher when I 
entered it would probably have been a bar be- 
tween me and an education. What little labor 
I may be able to render in this corner of the 
earth is a result of Hermon. My prayer goes 
up for her continually with increasing earnest- 
ness. Her teachers and directors seem more 
than ever like warm personal friends. And I 
believe I see in the near future an alumni body 
which will make it unnecessary to raise the tui- 
tion. All your triumphs are my joy.” 


Obituary. 


Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D. D. [1832-1910], 
missionary and author, died April 29 in Beirut, 
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Syria. After graduating 
from Yale in 1851, and 
Union Theological 
Seminary in 1855, Dr. 
Jessup went to Syria 
as a missionary. He 
was stationed at Trip- 
oli from 1856-1860, and 
later at Beirut, under 
the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

When Dr. Jessup 
went to Syria, mission 
work was in its in- 
fancy, and to him is 
due the remarkable 
spread of missionary and educational work there 
in the last half century. He spoke Arabic 
fluently and preached fearlessly to the Moham- 
medans. More than once his life was in peril. 
Dr. Jessup built the Protestant College at 
Beirut and promoted the first insane’ asylum in 
the Turkish Empire. 

Among the books which Dr. Jessup wrote were, 
“The Mohammedan Missionary Problem,” ‘‘The 
Women of the Arabs,’ ‘‘The Greek Church and 
Protestant Missions,” “Syrian Home Life,” 
“Kamil, Moslem Convert,” and ‘“Fifty-Three 
Years in Syria.” 


Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 
died in Edinburgh, Scotland, May 5. 

Dr. Maclaren, who was born in Glasgow, pre- 
pared for the ministry at Stepney College, 
London. He took the B. A. degree of London 
University, with a prize for proficiency in 
Hebrew and Greek. His first pastor- 
ate was at Portland Chapel, South- 
ampton. In 1858 he became the first 
minister of the newly organized Union 
Chapel at Manchester, and since that 
time his name has become a household 
word in all Christendom. He received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Edinburgh University in 1878, and has 
been honored with every mark of 
respect the Baptists of Great Britain 
could bestow. For fifty years he 
preached to congregations limited only 
by the size of the house, and through 
his published books and sermons he 
has been a preacher to the whole world. 

As an expositor of the Bible for 
homiletical and practical uses, he was 
unrivalled since Matthew Henry and 
his exposition of the entire Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation, not yet com- 
pletely published, will rival in popu- 
larity and usefulness the still popular 
commentary of that celebrated divine 
of two hundred years ago. Dr. Mac- 
laren’s numerous books on _ various 
subjects have had a wide circulation. 
Several years ago he was obliged to 
give up his pulpit services by the in- 
creasing infirmities of old age, and has 
since lived in retirement, in feeble 
health. He has lived a long life, full 
of honor and usefulness. His name 
will live in history as one of the 
greatest preachers of the Christian 
Church, and his books will carry his 
influence and usefulness to succeeding 
generations. 


Mr. John H. Converse [1840-1910], 
of Philadelphia died suddenly May 
2. Few laymen in the past decade have 


[1826-1910], 
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achieved more for evangelism not only in his own 
city and state but throughout the country than 
this devoted man. Although the president of the 
great Baldwin Locomotive Works and connected 
with large business enterprises, Mr. Converse found 
time and strength to work in varied channels of 
activity in his own denomination, as well as in 
other religious and philanthropic lines of activity. 
It was in large part due to his personal influence 
and generous support that the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church was originally 
organized and has since been maintained. 

Mr. Converse was a type of Christian layman 
whose humility and unassuming manner kept him 
in wide publicity but whose extensive interests 
and truly Christian catholicity in giving will 
make his passing a widely felt bereavement to 
the nation. 


Dr. Horace B. Silliman [1826-1910], philan- 
thropist and benefactor, died at his home in 
Cohoes, N. Y., May 4. He was a generous con- 
tributor to the educational and missionary enter- 
prises of the Presbyterian denomination to which 
he belonged. But it was not to his own denomi- 
nation that Dr. Silliman confined his benefac- 
tions. He was a large giver to many religious, 
philanthropic and educational enterprises. After 
the United States had come into possession of the 
Philippines, he contributed money for a_ school 
in Dumaguete similar in character to Hampton 
Institute. This school is called Silliman Institute 
and has done much for the negroes of the Islands. 

Dr. Silliman and Mr. D. L. Moody were per- 
sonal friends. The Science Hall at Mount Her- 
mon was erected at his expense and called after 
him. 


DR. HORACE B. SILLIMAN. 
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Our Book Table. 


Amurru. The Home of the Northern Semites. 
By Albert T. Clay, Ph.D. Sunday School 
Times Co., Philadelphia. Cloth. 217 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


This “study,” by the Professor of Semitic Philol- 
ogy and Archeology of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is designed to show that the view 
which holds that the religion, culture and litera- 
ture of the Israelites were Babylonian in their 
origin is mistaken and that, in fact, the Baby- 
lonians received their culture from Northern 
Palestine. It requires more technical knowledge 
than the average man possesses to follow the 
argument, but it is not so difficult to see which 
way it looks. If Professor Clay’s contention be 
indeed established, then the foundation is com- 
pletely removed from under that elaborate struc- 


ture of mingled fact and conjecture known as_ 


the Pan-Babylonian theory, according to which 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph and the other Old 
Testament characters are either Hebraized forms of 
Babylonian gods or other mythological personages 
from the same source. At any rate, the reader of 
this book, even though not versed in Semitic phi- 
lology, will come to the conclusion that the argu- 
ment is not all on one side and will be inclined 
to reserve his opinion—valuable to himself at 
least—for further light, and in the mean time 
rejoice in his spiritual kinship with the “friend 
of God” and take courage every time he sees a 
Jew.—N. F. S. 


Bible’ for Home and School (The). Colossians 
and Ephesians. By Gross Alexander, S. T. D. 
Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. 132 pages. 
50 cents net. 

A reverent, scholarly, brief and satisfactory com- 

mentary. Very like the Cambridge Bible in style 


and general purpose and comparing favorably with 
it in value.—WN. F. S. 


Clean and Strong. 
Meyer. 
Boston, 


Dye eoen hangs andeke be 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
Cloth, 198 pages. $1. 


This volume says what ought to be said and what 
every young man should know clearly. It is 
written with an honest purpose and in a helpful 
spirit. It is a book that can do no harm and it 
is bound to do great good. It is the only volume 
of the kind we know of, that emphasizes the 
spiritual as well as the physical side of the 
problem. Mr. King is peculiarly fitted to speak 
from the physical, as Mr. Meyer is peculiarly 
fitted to speak from the spiritual, standpoint. The 
appeal to young men is made from the soul side 
as well as from the body side. It is this combi- 
nation of the physical and spiritual that makes the 
treatment of this subject in this volume unique. 
It is just the book for parents to put in the 
hands of their boys at a critical period of life 
when unless they can hear or read something 
aes they will hear or read something harmful. 


Etchings of the Master. By John T. McFarland. 
Eaton & Mains, New York. Cloth. 297 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


This volume is well bound and tastefully printed. 
It gives us brief sketches of phases of the char- 
acter of Jesus that are often overlooked, and 
throws sidelights on beauties of the gospel story 
which are often passed over. It is not a re- 
markable book, but it is readable and should be 
helpful.—H. P. 


Evolution of the Messianic Idea (The). By Rev. 
iW. ©: Es Oesterley. D> DS SE: Bo Duttonié& 
Co., New York. Cloth. 277 pages. $1.25 net. 


After reading this book who will say that there 
is no honor in the degree Doctor of Divinity? 
Dr. Oesterley received the degree from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for writing this treatise. The 
Messianic idea, which has come to its perfection 
in our Christian faith, he traces from its begin- 
nings and on through the centuries. He takes us 
through many a cloud of mist and many an early 
myth and shows us that men were feeling after 
this great truth as soon as the first thought 
made man conscious of his first need. The vol- 
ume is especially valuable to students of the Old 
Testament, though it has a message that sheds 
a light to the last word of the Revelation.—H. P. 


Greek Lands and Letters. By Francis Greenleaf 
Allison and Anne C. E. Allison. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 472 
pages. $2.50. 

Here is the most charming of books. It is a 

study of present-day Greece made by those for 

whom every headland is saturate with immemorial 
traditions and every ruined temple rich in death- 
less memories. ‘The purpose of the book,” say 
the authors, “is to interpret Greek lands by 
literature and Greek literature by local associa- 
tions and the physical environment.” Here, for 
example, is the chapter on Thermopylz, headed 
by Cicero’s translation of a Greek epitaph. You 
go to the famous pass by rail. “The ridge.... 
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is now pierced by the Larissa railway tunnel 
- . through which the northern express carries 
the traveler into the gorge and along the steep 
cliffs of the Asopus, the river that flowed down 
between Xerxes and Leonidas.” There you are. 
You go through Greece by rail—where there are 
railroads—to the music of choruses and long 
drawn heroic lines, conducted by guides who call 
the great host of the great Greeks out of Limbo 
and make them your traveling companions. It’s 
worth while going. Good printing waits on sound 
scholarship, and many good pictures, photographs, 
and maps add to the value of the book.—G. G. A. 


Helladian Vistas. 
The Author, Yellow Springs, 
pages. $1.50. 


These twenty-five vistas of the most interesting 
parts of Greece are written by one who thoroughly 
knows the country, through long residence, 
scholarly study and research. Pre-Hellenic writ- 
ing in the A®gean is very learned and at the 
same time both clear and interesting. The chapter 
on ‘The Monastery of the Great Cave,” with its 
long and exciting history down to the stirring 
repulse of the Turks in 1827, is well worth twice 
reading. But each and all of the chapters have 
their particular merit and interest.—F. P. C. 


By Don Daniel Quinn, Ph. D. 
O. Cloth. 407 


Mind of Christ (The). By T. Calvin McClelland, 
D. D. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


Cloth. 210 pages. $1.25 net. 


These sermons will make their greatest appeal to 
men who are reconciling the teachings of their 
early training with the trend of modern thought 
at its best. With a deep appreciation of the 
fundamental tenets of our faith, Dr. McClelland 
combines a sympathy with and understanding of 
the new garb in which the old faith is clad in the 
new day. The book has a ring that is true and 
an atmosphere that is spiritual and helpful. The 
author leads us to the point of view of Jesus and 
then bids us look at God and man and religion 
and sin and prayer. These studies are serious but 
not dull, and they are filled with manly conviction 
and certainty.—H. P. 


Model Prayer (The). 
Avie Be as iGeo: 
Cloth. 174 pages. 


“The next best thing to saying a new thing, is 
to say an old thing in a new way.” These words 
taken from one of the chapters of Dr. Jones’ book 
are the best commendation of the author’s work. 
We might further add that the next best thing 
is to say clearly old things which need to be 
told to a new generation that is growing up about 
us. Old things to us are new things to them. 
These sermons on the Lord’s Prayer are helpful 
and reverent expositions and, like all that Dr. 
Jones does, represent a piece of honest and high- 
minded work.—H. P. 


Byo Revs J. Di viones M: 
H. Doran Co., New York. 
75 cents net. 


Old Testament Among the Semitic Religions 
(The). By George Ricker Berry, Ph. D., D. D. 
Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. Cloth. 
215 pages. $1 net. 


If any busy man, having heard echoes of the 
“Babel and Bibel’ controversy, and having been 
somewhat perturbed by the suggestion that much 
of the Old Testament religion is borrowed from 
Babylonia, desires a brief and careful résumé 
of the main facts for the steadying and confirma- 
tion of his faith, he is strongly recommended to 
purchase this careful, sane, believing book. 

Dr. Berry’s method is to compare the Old 
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Testament with what is known of other Semitic 
religions; to tabulate fairly the elements common 
both to the religion of the Hebrews and to that 
of their Semitic neighbors; and then over against 
these common elements, to set the points in which 
the Old Testament stands alone. 

This method he applies in turn to the ideas 
regarding Divine Beings, regarding man and his 
salvation, and regarding the future life. A 
chapter entitled “General Conclusions’ sums up 
the result of the inquiry. 

The book is so unpretending in its brevity, so 
lucid, so compact that it would scarcely be fair 
to the author to attempt to summarize in this 
review his “general conclusions.” Yet it may be 
gratefully indicated that he brings out very 
clearly the preéminence of the Hebrew conception 
of God, His unity, spirituality, ethical complete- 
ness: the uniqueness of the Old Testament in its 
rejection of the idea of sacrifice by incantation 
(a brief but most suggestive chapter), its limita- 
tion of the scope of sacrifice, and its teaching that 
salvation may be apart from sacrifice in a direct 
ethical approach of man to God. He shows also 
how dominant is the ethical idea in the Hebrew 
eschatology. The author’s treatment of these 
points in detail is a liberal education in the 
subjects dealt with; and yet the whole is com- 
pressed into little more than 200 pages, of plain, 
interesting, unadorned English. The author’s 
position with regard to inspiration may be guessed 
from the following quotation: 


“The Hebrews did not possess a taste for 
religious thought that was peculiar. There 
is no evidence that they possessed this in 
general to any higher degree than the other 
Semitic nations: all were religious in action 
and in thought. There seems then to be no 
human cause for the result that is clearly 
evident. What could be expected from 
human nature at those times and under those 
circumstances is shown by the religions of 
the other Semitic nations. The marked 
superiority of the Old Testament teachings in 
reference to that which is most fundamental 
indicates clearly, then, that here a new cause 
is in operation. That cause, it seems evident, 
is the unique presence of God, the illumination 
of God giving perception of spiritual truth, 
that which is usually called, and fitly, the 
special revelation of God.”’—G. R. 


“On This Rock.” By H. Grattan Guinness, 
DD: is Ro As SR Ro Gass ho Hemkevell 
Co., New York. Cloth. 227 pages. $1 net. 


The author tells us that the inspiration for this 
book came during a rest from missionary labors 
in the Australian Blue Mountains as he watched 
the mountain peaks above the clouds, while all 
below was mist. The contents of the book are 
thus sufficiently indicated by the author: “On 
the certainties of religion as contrasted with 
speculation of philosophy” (p. 8). While we 
cannot entirely agree that philosophy strikes a 
note that is generally uncertain, yet there is no 
doubt, thank God, as to the note of certainty 
religion does and must sound. When the author 
tells us that religion is not something which has 
come up out of man’s nature, but is rather some- 
thing which has come down from the nature of 
God, we think that he puts the emphasis in the 
wrong place, or rather would it not be better to 
leave out the emphasis entirely and to remember 
that God has made us in His image and that 
His revelation is bound to come up as well as 
to come down and that it often comes down 
because it comes up? When the author solemnly 
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proposes to verify the prophecies of Daniel and 
the Revelation by astronomy and when he deals 
with the Cross of Christ by relating it to a 
system of chronology we are neither convinced by 
his figures nor edified by his deductions. Such 
treatment of vital themes somehow does not make 
them real, nor does it make a strong appeal to 
the religion of sane life. This impression may be 
quite as much our fault as the author’s, but in 
any case when we have finished the study of 
such figures we have had enough, and of necessity, 
because with such complications and computa- 
tions .we come to the end of the book.—H. P. 


Plain Talks on Great Questions. By Ernest 
Baker. Kingsgate Press, London. Boards. 
101 pages. 1s. net. 


These talks are sermons and deal in a dignified 
manner with solid subjects such as “The Deity 
of Christ,” “The Love of God,” “The Teaching of 
the Holy Spirit,” and “The Future Life.” The 
arguments depend on quotations from Scripture 
rather than anything else. We know Mr. Baker 
is a strong influence for good in Africa and 
these talks must have gained the attention of 
the people and done their work through his 
personality rather than through any popular treat- 
ment of the talks themselves.—H. P. 


Real Holy Spirit (The). By Cortland Myers, 
D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
94 pages. 50 cents net. 


There are three classes of books on the Holy 
Spirit. One class is theological and apt to be 
heavy. In such volumes we generally have a 
ponderous insistence that the Holy Spirit should 
be spoken of as “‘He” and not “‘it.”” The second 
class describes the Holy Spirit as a mighty power 
that possesses any man who is willing to pay 
the price for such possession. That price is actual 
obedience to the known will of Christ. To such 
a man the promisesy of Jesus become true, and 
he is conscious that God and Christ have made 
their abode with him. The third class com- 
bines the best in the other two. But the books 
of this last class are rare, and are written by 
spiritual geniuses. Dr. Myers is not a genius and 
his book belongs to the second class. His homi- 
letic instinct shows itself in the titles of the 
chapters which all begin with “FF.” We have 
The Real Failure, Fact, Faith, etc. The treat- 
ment of the subject is handicapped and made arti- 
ficial by these titles. It is a readable enough 
book, but not always reliable. Sometimes a side 
of the truth is so strenuously proclaimed that one 
is apt to forget the part is not the whole, and 
certain teachings are set forth with such insist- 
ence that it is sometimes irritating. However, the 
general reader will find much that is stimulating 
in this volume.—H. P. 


Religion in the Making. By Samuel G. Smith, 
D. D., Ph. D., LL. D. Macmillan Co.,- New 
York. Cloth. 253- pages. $1.25 net. 


“This book,” says Professor Smith, “is a con- 
densation of work done in University classes.” It 
follows, using the Old Testament and particularly 
its earlier books as sources, the development of 
Hebraic faith and worship. The work is well 
done. We have come to see pretty clearly, even 
though our point of departure is quite in accord 
with the more evangelical and conservative way 
of thinking about the Old Testament, that there 
is a development of religious apprehension on the 
part of the Hebrew people. Discipline and train- 
ing begot with them, as with all people always, 
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a clearer and more spiritual vision. Dr. Smith 
goes farther here than many yeaders of the 
review would likely care to accompany him. 
However that may be, the contentions of the 
books are generally clarifying and they help us 
to understand how far we have come, with what 
patience God has dealt with His children, how 
long it takes to disentangle the true and the 
false, and how certain that disentanglement is 
eventually to be accomplished.—G. G. A. 


Right to Believe (The). By Eleanor Harris 
Rowland. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Cloth. 202 pages. $1.25 net. 


Dr. Rowland has been felicitous to begin with 
in her choice of a title. The right to believe is 
an elemental right whose existence has been, in 
some quarters, too much questioned of late. Quite 
the most hopeful thing in all the newer apologetic 
is the re-establishment of faith as a peer of the 
personal realm. Faith does not exist upon suf- 
ferance. Faith has its rights. It is no sign of 
intellectual forwardness to ignore realms so vast 
and interests so immense; it is the sign of quite 
another temper. Directly the right of faith is 
established, the need of it demonstrated, experi- 
ence itself can be trusted to give it form and 
shape out of nebulous faiths shining and articu- 
late systems. 

Indeed this last sentence suggests, not too 
clearly perhaps, Miss Rowland’s thesis. We must 
have, she says, a working creed, why not take 
the creed which works best? If we face the 
option of unproved—and in a certain field, un- 
provable possibilities—why not accept the richer? 
All this is not new; indeed there is the note 
here of lines of defense which go back to Kant 
at least and get their departure from his con- 
tention of the impossibility of knowing things in 
themselves. And it is at least a fair question 
whether a vital and positive faith can really be 
established on that basis. None the less, from 
her point of departure Miss Rowland urges a 
strong and convincing argument. There is a 
certain masculine note in it, a hard, shrewd 
quality deepened and enriched by the light of a 
full experience. 

She considers the existence of God, the nature 
of God and man, the divinity of Christ, the 
problem of evil and prayer, and shows with 
cumulate power how articulate are the articles 
of a positive creed here, how fruitful and strong 
faith makes life, and how on the most searching 
basis the right to believe is the more reasonable. 
In the face of the mystery and perplexity of life 
faith is the more logical guide. It is not easy 
to see the place where those who set out with 
the author can part company with her. The con- 
sideration of prayer is suggestive in its revelation 
of our real want of power in the face of a high 
exercise of the human spirit. Her treatment of 
the problem of evil is uncommonly clear and con- 
vincing.—G. G. A. 


By thomas Yates: | Aa C 


Sculptors of Life. 
@loth. 267 


Armstrong & Son, New York. 

pages. $1 net. 
A collection of eighteen sermonettes, alert, actual, 
lucid, direct: the work of a man who reads the 
modern books and keenly watches modern life, 
and in the pulpit when addressing young people, 
wastes no time but gets at once to live questions. 
The doctrine is unobtrusive but where it appears 
it is frankly evangelical. Preachers will find sug- 
gestions in the titles of the chapters, and on 
almost every page a useful illustration: and in 
their gratitude they will forgive the fact that 
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the brilliancy of these homilies of Mr. Silvester 
Horne’s successor is sometimes a little hurrying 
and a little hard.—G. R. 


Story the Crocus Told (The). By Everett Mer- 
rill Hill. Uplook Publishing Co., Spokane, 
Wash. Illustrated. Cloth. 238 pages. $1 net. 


The author’s aim in this book is to tell men how 
they can stand the strain of modern life without 
developing nervous prostration or other modern 
diseases. The book is a dialogue between the 
Crocus, who knows the cure, and the Man, who 
is in danger of the disease. As our English 
cousins say, this book is not “half bad.” But on 
the other hand it is not altogether good. The 
Crocus is in just as much danger of getting 
stepped on as any of the rest of us, and his advice 
is apt to be cut short by someone walking over 
him. The Crocus has a fair knowledge of 
Scripture, and, like the Man, is occasionally guilty 
of palming off an old illustration as though it 
were something he had just thought of himself. 
For instance, the driver of a coach who touches 
up one of his horses as he passes a stone at 
which he is apt to shy, in order to take his mind 
off the stone by the flick of the whip, gave 
Chalmers the suggestion of his famous sermon: 
“The Expulsive Power of a New Affection.”? The 
Man tells this to the Crocus, who swallows it 
whole as an original observation! 

The book is pleasantly written, and though 
some of us may have nervous prostration just 
the same, the author will not be responsible for 
it. Perhaps we have grown a bit tired of the 
personification of beasts and birds and fishes and 
flowers. Dr. Henry van Dyke has satirized the 
excess of this sort of thing. As we finish this book, 
we share some at least of Dr. van Dyke’s feelings. 
But the author means well, and, especially to those 
who are devoted to flowers, this book would be 
an appropriate gift.—H. P. 


Wonder of His Gracious Words (The). 
Edgar Park. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
201 pages. $1 net. 


This is a good book because it is a happy book, 
and it is a happy book because it is a book in 
which Christ is the central figure. This exposition of 
the Sermon on the Mount shows literary ability 
as well as spiritual insight. Here the teachings 
of Jesus are subordinated to His personality, which 
is only another way of saying that the teachings 
themselves are luminous and gracious.—H. P. 


By John 
Cloth. 


Wrong and Peril of Woman Suffrage (The). By 
James M. Buckley, LL. D. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. Cloth. 128 pages. 75 cents net. 


In this reactionary book Dr. Buckley fails to 
see the present situation of the subject upon which 
he writes in a decidedly dogmatic way. Quoting 
from Sir Edward Coke, who lived in the sixteenth 
century, and others even so late as the early 
part of the nineteenth, he puts aside facts as they 
now are to cite arguments used against woman 
suffrage from time immemorial and, as so used, 
defeated by equally cogent ones. That a great 
number of women, during the past two decades, 
have been forced by business exigencies into posi- 
tions hitherto unknown, seems to have escaped 
his attention, and he resolutely ignores the fact 
that this class is a rapidly growing one. The 
position accorded women in many countries, Den- 
mark for instance, he fails to notice. Altogether 
Dr. Buckley’s book is calculated to satisfy a few 
conservatives, but utterly unequal to the task 
he sets himself—the stemming of the tide in 
favor of woman suffrage, which tide is deepened 
by the best thought of the best women.+-E. C. W. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Apostles as Every Day Men (The). By Robert 
Ellis Thompson. Sunday School Times Co., 


Philadelphia. Cloth. 79 pages. 50 cents. 
Biblical Account of the Creation (The). By 


Magnus Sabiston. Knickerbocker Press, New 
York. Cloth. 262 pages. 

Companion Bible (The). Part I. The Penta- 
teuch. Oxford University Press, New York. 
Cloth. 364 pages. $1.50. 

Dynamic of the Cross (The). By Rev. John 


Thomas, M. A. H. R. Allenson, Ltd., London. 
Cloth. 266 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


Glorious Company of the Apostles (The). By 
Rey. J. D: Jones, M. Ay Bo DD. Georgemee 
Doran Co., New York. Cloth. 260 pages. 
75 cents net. 


How to Study the Bible. By Rev. R. A. Torrey, 


D. D. Oxford University Press, New York, 
Cloth. 29 pages. 

Letters of a Physician to His Daughters. By F. 
A. Rupp, M. D. Vir Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia. Boards. 96 pages. 50 cents. 


New Testament with Fuller References (The). 
Oxford University Press, New York. Cloth. 
634 pages. $3. 


Passing of the Word (The). By Helen Henshaw. 


Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Ia. Cloth. 360 
pages. $1.50. 

Pleasure of Reading the Bible (The). By Tem- 
ple Scott. Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 
Boards. 47 pages. 50 cents net. 


Social Service Series. American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, Philadelphia. Paper. 


Child in the Normal Home (The). By A. L. 
McCrimmon, LL. D. 31 pages. 10 cents 
net. 


Church and the Labor Movement (The). By 


Charles Stelzle. 32 pages. 10 cents net. 
Churches Outside the Church (The). By 
George W. Coleman. 29 pages. 10 cents 


net. 

City: As It Is and As It Is to be (The). By 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 51 pages. ‘15 
cents net. 

Home as the School for Social Living (The). 
By Henry Frederick Cope. 36 pages. 10 
cents net. : 

Social Mission of the 
Alfred Wesley Wishart. 
net. 


Things That Remain. 
Vahey ID SID} First 
Detroit, Mich. Cloth. 127 pages. 


Undesirable Governess (The). By F. Marion 
Crawford. Macmillan Co., New York. TIllus- 
trated. Cloth. 227 pages. $1.50. 


Vision of His Face (The). By Dora Farncomb. 
Elliot Stock, London. Cloth. 224 pages. 
$s; 6d.) net. 


Western Women 
Barrett Montgomery. 


York. Illustrated. 
cents net. 


Church (The). By 
55 pages. 15 cents 


By Rev. Gaius Glenn At- 
Congregational Church, 


in Eastern Lands. By Helen 
Macmillan Co., New 


Cloth. 286 pages. 50 


Winning of Immortality (The). By Frederic 
Palmer. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Cloth. 234 pages. $1 net. 


Wonderful River (The). By John A. Hamilton. 
H. R. Allenson, Ltd., London. Cloth. 268 
pages. 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


JUNE, 1910. 


Wednesday, 1st. Thou art my God: 
early will I seek thee. Ps. lxiii. 1. 


In a world where there is so much to 
ruffle the spirit’s plumes, how needful that 
entering into the secret of God’s pavilion, 
which will alone bring it back to composure 
and peace! In a world where there is so 
much to sadden and depress, how blessed 
the communion with Him in Whom is the 
one true source and fountain of all real 
gladness and abiding joy! In a world 
where so much is ever seeking to un- 
hallow our spirits, to render them common 
and profane, how high the privilege of 
consecrating them anew in prayer to holi- 


ness and to God!—Richard Chenevix 
Trench. 

Thursday, 2nd. Christ Jesus .... gave 
himself a ransom for all. 1 Tim. tt. 5, 6. 


There was a saying that Golgotha was the 
very central spot of the earth’s surface. 
We think nothing of the saying but very 
much of the truth it suggests. The Cross 
of Christ is the true center of the Church, 
where all believers meet, of all ages, all 
nations, all conditions, all sects. However 
far apart may have been the points from 
which they set forth, however separated 
for a time their different pathways, all 
who meet here constitute one Church. Oh, 
that instead of resenting the distance of 
those points of departure, Christians rec- 
ognized more gladly the true direction of 
those converging lines and the center 
where they meet, and rejoiced that in many 
more paths than the one each pursues 
Golgotha may be reached and salvation 
secured!—Newman Hall. 


Friday, 3rd. Allowed of God to be put 
in trust with the gospel. 1 Thess. 1. 4. 

There are four written gospels. The 
fifth is writing now. The world may for- 
get the four, the leaves of the Book in 
which they are found may never even be 
turned. But the fifth gospel men are sure 
to read. That fifth gospel is your life of 
Christ, 1c. your life in Christ. 22 - Christ 
in men is the most powerful preaching. 
Not books but deeds, not letters but lives, 
will win a sinful world to Christ. The 
world has had many Lives of Christ. 
Each Christian is writing his own, and the 
very children read it. We are either re- 
vealing or veiling Christ to men —Selected. 


Saturday, 4th. In nothing be anxious. 
Phil. iv. 6, R. V. 

What does your anxiety do? It does 
not empty to-morrow of its sorrow; but 


oh, it empties to-day of its strength—John 
Watson. 


Sunday, 5th. Thy word is true from 
the beginning: and every one of thy right- 
eous yudgments endureth forever. Ps. 
cxIx. 160. 


The seaman is a man of faith. No brav- 
er man than he who goes down to see 
God’s wonders in the deep! Venturing his 
frail bark on a sea ploughed by so many 
keels, but wearing on its bosom the fur- 
rows of none, with neither path to follow, 
nor star to guide, the mariner knows no 
fear. When the last blue hill has dipped 
beneath the wave, and he is alone on a 
shoreless sea, he is calm and confident—his 
faith in the compass needle, which, how- 
ever his ship may turn, or roll, or plunge, 
ever points true to the north. 

An example his to be followed by the 
Christian with his Bible; on that faith, 
venturing his all, life, crew, and cargo, he 
steers his way boldly through darkest 
nights and stormiest oceans, with nothing 
but a thin plank between him and the 
grave. And, though metaphysicians and 
divines have involved this matter of faith 
in mystery, be assured that there is noth- 
ing more needed for your salvation or 
mine than that God would inspire us with 
a belief in the declaration of His Word, 
as real, heartfelt, and practical as that 
which we put in the laws of Providence— 
in the due return of day and night, sum- 
mer and winter, seedtime and harvest.— 
Thomas Guthrie. 


Monday, 6th. The people that do know 
their God shall do exploits. Dan. 
41. 32. 

The great need of the Church of Jesus 
Christ to-day is men and women who know 
their God, men and women who know how 
to lay hold on God and battle through all 
the elements of opposition that stand be- 
tween them and God, then take hold on 
God and move the earth—R. A. Torrey. 


Tuesday, 7th. Lord, all my desire is be- 
fore thee. Ps. xxviii. 9. 


Oh, that mine eyes might closéd be 

To what concerns me not to see; 

That deafness might possess mine ear 

To what concerns me not to hear; 

That truth my tongue might always tie 
From ever speaking foolishly ; 

That no vain thought might ever rest 

Or be conceivéd in my breast; 

That by each deed and word and thought, 
Glory may to my God be brought. 
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But what are wishes? Lord, mine eye 

On Thee is fixed, to Thee I cry; 

Wash, Lord, and purify my heart, 

And make it clean in every part; 

And when ’tis clean, Lord, keep it, too, 

For that is; more than I can do. 
—Thomas Ellwood. 


Wednesday, 8th. Two men went up mto 
the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and 
the other a publican. The Pharisee stood 
and prayed thus with himself: God, I thank 
thee, that I am not as other men are, ex- 
tortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as 
this publican. I fast twice in the week, I 
give tithes of all that I possess. Luke 
“VU, IO-12. 

What was wrong about the old-time 
Pharisee was not his fasting and praying, 
but the ostentation, the obtrusive vainglory 
and the self-admiration which accompanied 
it. 

It is always the peril. There is but a 
step between righteousness and self-right- 
eousness, between moral achievement and 
moral pride and disdain. Let us beware 
and watch carefully lest that fatal step be 
taken—a step which separates us from our 
fellow men, and, in our own estimation, 
lifts us up into a position of fancied su- 
periority beyond their reach, and out of 
sympathy with them, and out of influence 
over them in their weakness and need and 
worthlessness.—Charles Brown. 


Thursday, 9th. Tarry ye in the city of 
Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 
from on high. Luke xxiv. 49. 


The last word from Jesus was, Go back! 
Go back to Jerusalem, and tarry, tarry 
until ye be endued with power from on 
high. But, Master, the world is dying! 
Let it die! But men are hungry! Let 
them be hungry! But hearts are breaking! 
Let them break! But multitudes are being 
lost! Let them be lost rather than you 
attempt the Divine work without the Di- 
vine power! Go back, back to that upper 
room, back to your knees, back to search- 
ing your own heart, back to waiting and 
back to praying; back until you have come 
to the condition of heart and of life when 
your personal Pentecost shall come, and 
then go. Oh, then you will find the works 
that Christ did, you can do..... Filled 
with the Spirit, miracles shall become the 
commonplaces of your daily experience — 
Samuel Chadwick. 


Friday, roth. The Lorp is in his holy 
temple... .. his eyes behold, his eyelids 
try, the children of men. Ps. xi. 4. 


Rusty garments may pass muster in the 
subdued light of the winter, but their im- 
perfections stand revealed in the fierce in- 
quisitiveness of the summer sun. Our 
characters may appear respectable when 
judged by the dull standards and maxims 
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of the world; they appear quite other when 
they stand in the blazing light of God’s 
countenance.—_J. H. Jowett. 


Saturday, 11th. Judas, one of the twelve, 
.... betrayed him. Mark xiv. 43, 44. 


The hardest blow to Christianity is not 
from the outside..... The most serious 
thing the gospel has to endure is the hypo- 
crite on the inside, the life that is at once 
near to Christ and yet far away, the man 
who, while professing loyalty, gives the 
cause away.—John Douglas Adam. 


Sunday, 12th. Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not: for of 
such is the kingdom of God. Luke xvin. 
16. 

When little children were brought into 
the presence of the Son of God, His dis- 
ciples proposed to send them away; but He 
said, “Suffer little children to come unto 
me.” “Unto me,;’ He did not send them 
first for lessons in morals to the school of 
the Pharisees, or to the unbelieving Sad- 


ducees, nor to read the precepts and lessons 


phylacteried on the garments of the Jew- 
ish priesthood; He said nothing of differ- 
ent creeds nor clashing doctrines; but He 
opened at once to the youthful mind the 
everlasting Fountain of living waters, the 
only Source of eternal truths: “Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me.” And that 
injunction is of perpetual obligation. It 
addresses itself to-day with the same 
earnestness and the same authority which 
attended its first utterance to the Chris- 
tian world. It extends to the ends of the 
earth, it will reach to the end of time, al- 
ways and everywhere sounding in the ears 
of men with an emphasis which no repeti- 
tion can weaken, and with an authority 
which nothing can supersede: “Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me.’—Daniel 
Webster. 


Monday, 13th. Take heed to thyself, and 
keep thy soul diligently. Deut. iv. 9. 

One day’s right or wrong living may 
change the world for us. Nothing about 
life is insignificant while this is true. 


Every moment we should strive to live at 
our best—J. R. Miller. 


Tuesday, 14th. Who is this that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah? this that is glorious in his apparel, 
traveling in the greatness of his strength? 
Isa. lei. x. 

It is Christ crucified, the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God, and the love of 


‘God. Oh, that shed blood of the Son of 


God, how divinely it reveals the heart from 
which it flowed! Who that thinks of it 
and understands its meaning can fail to 
yield to its Divine constraint? Can we not 
see how He has made that scaffold of the 
malefactor the throne of sovereign love? 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


.... God forbid that we should glory, 

save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

by Whom the world has been crucified to 

nS , and we unto the world—W. B. Mc- 
eod. 


Wednesday, 15th. Reprobate silver shall 
men call them, because the Lorp hath re- 
jected them. Jer. vi. 30. 


This word “reprobate” means one that 
has not stood the test. God is always test- 
ing us, not only for our eternal destiny, but 
for His choicest blessings and ministries. 
He gives His richest gifts and His highest 
services to tgied ones. When Elisha asked 
the double portion of his spirit, Elijah put 
him to the test again and yet again, bid- 
ding him to tarry at Gilgal, Bethel, Jericho 
and Jordan. Bu Elisha would not leave 
him, but insisted on going with him all 
the way. When God finds people that go 
with Him all the way there is nothing that 
He will not do for and through them. God 
make us like the followers of the Lamb 
of whom it is written: “They that are 
with him are the called, the chosen, and 
faithful.”—A. B. Simpson. 


Thursday, 16th. He careth. 1 Pet. v. 7. 


What can it mean! Is it aught to Him 

That the nights are long and the days are 
dim? 

Can He be touched by the griefs I bear 

Which sadden the heart and whiten the 
hair? 

About His throne are eternal calms, 

And strong glad music of happy psalms, 

And bliss unruffled by any strife,— 

How can He care for my little life? 


And yet, I want Him to care for me 

While I live in this world where the sor- 
rows be. 

When the lights die down from the path 
I take, 

When strength is feeble, and friends for- 
sake, 

When love and music that once did bless, 

Have left me to silence and loneliness, 


And my life-song changes to sobbing 
prayers— 

Then my heart cries out for God Who 
cares. 


Let all who are sad take heart again; 

We are not alone in our hours of pain; 

Our Father stoops from His throne above 

To soothe and quiet us with His love; 

He leaves us not when the storm is high, 

And we have safety for He is nigh. 

Can it be trouble which He doth share? 

Oh, rest in peace, for the Lord will care! 
—Selected. 


Friday, 17th. Peter warming himself. 
Mark xiv. 67. 

I have often looked at that picture of St. 
Peter, warming himself in the palace. It 
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was when he was looking after his per- 
sonal comfort that the temptation to deny 
his Master came... .. There is no harm 
in wanting to be warm, and yet there are 
hours when personal comfort merely must 
not be thought of; it must be denied, or 
we shall deny the Master. “Watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” When 
the physical nature asserts itself unduly 
we are made the easy prey of Satan— 
Margaret Bottome. 


Saturday, 18th. Jesus went 
mount of Olives. And early in the morn- 
ing....all the people came unto him; 
and he sat down, and taught them. John 
Ui. 1, 2. 

Prayer is a breath of fresh air—much 
else, of course, but certainly this. It is 
inspiration on the hill-top for new toiling 
on the plain—WMalibie D. Babcock. 


Sunday, tothe We.... groan 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption. 
Vii. 23. 

Among the Romans a man might adopt 
a child, and that child might be treated as 
his for a long time; but there was a sec- 
ond adoption in public, when the child was 
brought before the constituted authorities, 
and in the presence of spectators his ordi- 
nary garments which he had worn before 
were taken off, and the father who took 
him to be his child put on garments suitable 


unto the 


within 
Rom. 


are waiting till we shall put on our proper 
garments, and shall be manifested as the 
children of God. We have not yet the 
royal robes which become the princes of 
the blood, we are wearing in this flesh and 
blood just what we wore as the sons of 
Adam; but “we know that when he shall 
appear we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is.”—C. H, Spurgeon. 


Monday, 20th. Blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in me. Matt: x1. 6. 


When we get to heaven, opportunities, 
so far aS we can judge, will be gone for- 
ever of gladdening the heart of our Re- 
deemer by trusting Him when all seems 
wrong. Let us treasure them now; they 
are part of life’s deepest wealth.—Charles 
G. Moore. 


Tuesday, 21st. The portion of the chil- 
dren of Judah ....was too much for 
them; therefore the children of Simeon 
had their inheritance within the inheritance 
of them. Josh. xix. 9. 

Judah’s portion was too much for Judah, 
therefore Simeon had a share in it, dwell- 
ing in the midst of Judah’s inheritance. 
Do I ever stop to consider whether God 
has not given me more than I need? Per- 
haps the inheritance He designs for some 
one else is right in the midst of the inheri- 
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tance I am holding as wholly mine. Lord, 
keep me from the damning sin of selfish- 
ness!—_Amos R. Wells. 


Wednesday, 22nd. Take ye heed, watch 
and pray: for ye know not when the time 
ISS hoe Watch ye therefore; for ye know 
not when the master of the house cometh, 
at even, or at midnight, or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning..... And 
what I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch. 
Mark «iit. 33, 35, 37. 

There is one thing we are told to be 
ready for, and waren for, and that is the 
return of our Lord. Over and over again 
He tells His disciples to be on guard, to be 


WueNASewall, ois 6 e And He seldom speaks of 
His return without adding this word, 
“Watch. seeVanys havemccascd ss tomexpees 


Him, much less to desire His return; yet 
we are told three times in these few verses 
to “watch.” It is always safe to do what 
God tells us. If He should say “Run,” 
run; if He tells you to “Stand still,’ stand 
still; and if He says “Watch,” then watch. 
That is the true attitude of every Chris- 
tian.—D. L. Moody. 


Mhursday,. 23rds) ie LoRDee esata 
unto Abram ....I will bless thee... 
and in thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed. Gen. xii. I, 2, 3. 


The keyword of Christianity is enlarge- 
ment—enclosure, continual extension of 
love and mercy, host upon host, army upon 
army, till the whole universe is one Church, 
and its voice one song. Do not believe in 
any Christianity that excludes anybody. 
The theology that would shut out from 
Christ’s heart any human creature is a 
bad theology—is a lie! Election is not ex- 
clusive, but inclusive..... Take the case 
of the human family. God elected one 
family that through one family He might 
bless all the families of the earth. And 
this idea of His love has been perverted; 
this wine of heaven has been turned into 
sourness; the very election that should 
have doubled the gospel beauty, as the river 
throws back the sky, has been turned into 
an occasion of controversy and separation, 
and of mutual misunderstanding, and 
devils have laughed at the divisions of 
Christendom.—Joseph Parker. 


Friday, 24th. In the world... 
the world. John xvii. 11, 16. 


There is a curious little spider in South 
America that has a home under the water. 
It forms a bubble about itself in which, like 
a diving bell, it sinks to the bottom, and 
will remain there for hours, living below, 
yet breathing the air from the world above. 
When it returns to the surface it is found 
to be perfectly dry, not the slightest moist- 
ure having penetrated the atmosphere in 
which it lived. Even so we may live in 
the world while breathing the air of 


. not of 
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heaven, and keep our garments clean while 
walking the streets of Sardis—W. W. 
Weeks. 


Saturday, 25th. Ye are not your own. 
I Cor. vt. 19. 


Not my own, but saved by Jesus, 
Who redeemed me by His blood, 
Gladly I accept the message, 
I belong to Christ the Lord. 


Not my wal my fine my lene 
Freely all to Christ I bring, 
To be used in joyful service 
For the glory of my King. 
—D. W. Whittle. 


Sunday, 26th. J must work the works 
of him that sent me. John 1x. 4. 


This sense of duty .... puts iron and 
strength into the soul of a man, by giving 
him a motive that is dominant over every 
other motive, a motive that can confront 
every other motive in-life and say to it, 
“IT am your master; you must obey me.” 
That is the reason the sense of duty can ask 
anything of men. That explains why men 
in any sphere of life will lay down their 
lives for their duty, because, once the great 
conception of duty has been grasped, one ab- 
solute sovereign has come to the throne 
of a man’s life, and he knows at last he 
has found a master whom he is to obey. 
And the glory of it is that the sense of 
duty can do that not alone for the men 
and the women who are cast in heroic 
moulds .... but for .... weaklings like 
ourselves, who will never do anything in 
the world or make any impress on life un- 
less there is some great power that can lay 
hold of us and make us firm and strong.— 
Robert E. Speer. 


Monday, 27th. Lift up now thine eyes 
and look .... arise, walk. Gen. xiii. I4, 
Is 

This announcement sets forth tle meth- 
od of spiritual progress. A vision is given 
that the life may be transformed. Truth 
is the foundation and source of practice; 
while true practice is the outcome of truth 
received and obeyed.—W. Gelesnoff. 


Tuesday, 28th. Unprofitable 
profitable. Phile. rr. 


“No man liveth unto himself.” He is 
responsible in the thought and purpose of 
God for other men; he is by the very ne- 
cessities of the case, necessities from which 
no man can ever possibly escape, depend- 
ent upon other men. No man is inde- 
pendent of his fellow men. No man is free 
from obligation to his fellow men. There- 
fore a man’s value is not that of his per- 
sonal perfection, but that of his relative 
usefulness, “unprofitable” or “profitable.”— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 
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Wednesday, 29th. Hold thou me up, and 
I shall be safe. Ps. cxix. r17. 


The possibility of falling is never re- 
moved from any one of us. There is not 
a single sin, however gross, however much 
our soul shudders at its name, into which 
any one of us might not and would not 
fall if, for one moment, our Lord with- 
drew His supporting hand from us..... 
We stand by His grace, but “let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
We praise Him for what we know of His 
power, but let us constantly beware of get- 
ting away from that attitude of mind, in 
which our hearts are saying to Him cease- 
lessly, “Hold thou me up, and I shall be 
safe.”—J. Stuart Holden. 


Thursday, 3zoth. Whosoever .... for- 
saketh not all that he hath, cannot be my 
disciple. Luke xiv. 33. 
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_ There are men who know that their 
lives are not up to the standard which they 
ought to attain. As soon as one faces that, 
there is dissatisfaction. And there are 
only two paths to peace. One path is by 
a lowering of the standard, a deliberate 
Or an unconscious letting down of the 
ideal. That will not lift up the life, but 
it will lessen the space between the ideal 
and the life. The other path is by a de- 
liberate effort to bring the life up. The 
only reason any man adopts the first course 
is that he is not willing to pay the price. 
There is no man who could not be an ac- 
tive, earnest, efficient Christian, if he would 
pay the price. But it is vastly easier to let 
one’s personal ideal come down, until one 
is actually content to live by an ideal which 
costs him no real effort—Cleland B. Mc- 
Afee. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EESSONS, 


Rev soe\ lever, balk. 


THE CANAANITISH WOMAN, 
if 
(June 12, Matt. xv. 21-28.) 


Our Lord had been engaged in close 
conflict with the religious leaders of the 
Jews. With burning words He had ex- 
posed their bigoted attachment to spiritless 
ceremonialism, their enforcement of un- 
authorized traditions, their practical denial 
of the laws that are written on the hearts 
of men. Stemming further strife, and 
needing seclusion to prepare His disciples 
for the last six months of His ministry, He 
crossed the northern frontier to enjoy a 
few days of quiet repose in the lovely, hilly 
region which was the hinterland to Tyre 
and Sidon, nestling on the coast. All this 
country was overshadowed by the ancient 
Baal worship, idolatry, superstition and 
sensuality. 

But He could not be hid. The rumor of 
His advent, spread by those who had seen 
Him in His own land (Matt. iv. 24), passed 
far and wide, until it reached a poor woman, 
whose little daughter was suffering under 
the fearful malady of demon-possession. 
The agony of that mother, when those 
fearful seizures swept over the little frame, 
casting it now into fire, and again into 
water, and finally leaving it almost destitute 
of life, must have been excruciating (Mark 
ix. 22). She was a Canaanite, a daughter 
of the original inhabitants of the country, 
exterminated by Israel; and besides was a 
Greek—that word describing her creed; 
in other words, she was an idolatress. She 
had probably tried all the medical skill 


within reach, and had made pilgrimages to 
every heathen shrine. As a last resource, 
she came to Jesus, falling at His feet (Mark 
vii. 25), identifying herself with her child, 
and crying, “Have mercy on me,” etc. 

THE First ANSWER. Her words had been 
few, but the quality compensated for the 
lack of quantity. She asked for mercy, and 
so struck unconsciously the deepest chord 
in Christ’s nature. Mercy is the great 
passion of His heart. Surely such an 
appeal could have but one response from the 
All-merciful. But He answered her not a 
word. He heard others at once, but not 
her. Why? Because her character would 
stand the test, and become the nobler. 
Abram is capable of becoming Abraham, 
therefore he is tried, while Lot is allowed to 
sink into the ignoble obscurity of ease. 
Jacob is capable of becoming Israel, a prince 
with God, therefore the angel wrestles with 
him, whilst Esau is allowed to live out his 
own life. The poor mother had no idea 
how hard it was to our Lord to treat her 
thus. Like a shipwrecked sailor, on a lone 
island, whose only hope lies in yonder ship 
releasing him, but who beholds it passing 
away, oblivious of his signal, so must her 
hopes have died away. 

Tue Seconp Answer. The vision of her 
demon-possessed daughter nerved her to 
press her quest, and she followed the 
Master, crying still for help. Wearied by 
her importunity, the disciples urged that 
she should be sent off ; but, to their surprise, 
He answered in a manner that seemed to 
quench the last ray of hope. His silence 
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was sufficiently hope-killing, but it might 
have arisen from absorbed thought. Now 
she knew that He had heard and weighed 
her case, and deliberately waived her claim. 
“Woe is me,” she might have said. “Child 
of a doomed race, I must nurse my child 
till she die!” 

Instead of this, however, she saw that 
though the answer seemed adverse, it was 
not absolute. The great Hebrew Teacher 
had not said that He was unwilling to bless, 
but that His mission was not to such as her. 
Quick-witted, she saw that she had appealed 
to Him on the wrong platform. If He was 
only “Son of David,’ His mission was 
clearly not to the Gentile peoples. That was 
precisely the fact; and our Lord wished to 
press her to enlarged conceptions of His 
dignity. She must give Him His true place. 
Taught by the Holy Spirit, she caught His 
meaning; and following Him with un- 
wavering perseverance, when He entered the 
house (Mark vii. 24), she threw herself 
at His feet (and the imperfect tense indi- 
cates that she remained there), and said, 
“Lord, help me.” It was as though she 
said: “Thou art more than Son of David, 
Thou art the Lord of all, deserving of uni- 
versal homage. Thou canst rise above Thy 
mission and go beyond the limits of the 
chosen people. By Thy Deity, by Thy infi- 
nite love and power, by Thy universal rela- 
tionship to men as such, Lord, help me.” 

Tue Tuirp ANSWER. Surely the favor- 
able answer will not tarry now! Her trial 
had given enlarged conceptions of Christ, 
she had put Him in the right place! But 
there was one other lesson to learn, and 
she was strong enough to be taught it. 
She had right conceptions of Christ, but 
not of herself; and the Lord with love in 
His heart, though His words seemed hard, 
said, “It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it to dogs.” Those words 
must have almost stunned her. “Can this 
be He Who said that none that came to 
Him should be cast out! I will no longer 
grovel at His feet for help that He is so 
slow to give! Mea dog!” But she was 
too eager about her child. She was willing 
to sink every consideration if only the 
demon might be expelled: and she there- 
fore accepted the designation: “Truth, 
Lord, I accept the place and title, but the 
dogs must be fed. By Thine own showing 
I am in the household, though on the lowest 
level; but as such, ought I not to have my 
crumbs?” She came thus to take a position 
where Christ could do His best. His point 
was gained. It was clear that all who have 
Abraham’s faith are his children, whether 
Jews or not. 

Tue Fourth ANswer. The quest had 
been long and agonizing, but her end was 
gained: and in addition she had given Christ 
His right place, and had found her own. 
When she reached home, she found that 
the demon had gone out and ‘that, ex- 
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hausted by the last struggle, her child was 
laid upon the bed. 

Are any seeking for mercy and have not 
found it? It is not that Christ is unwilling 
to bless you; but because, like this woman, 
you have made some mistake about Him, or 
about yourself, and it is His plan to take 
this moment in your spiritual history, to 
lead you by His Spirit to give Him His 
right place and to take yours. When that 
is done, He will take the keys from His 
side and hand them to you, saying, “Be 
it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 

Are any seeking the conversion of others? 
Plead on—when you can give yourself 
absolutely to Christ, He will give Himself 
absolutely to you. There is no limit to what 
the soul can do which is absolutely surren- 
dered to God, and can say, “Yea, Lord.” 


Great is thy faith: be it 
Matt. «xv. 28. 


GOLDEN TEXT: 
unto thee even as thou wilt. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
(June 19, Matt. xiii. 1-9; 18-23.) 


When our Lord uttered these parables, 
He was surrounded by an immense multi- 
tude gathered from all parts. That His 
audience might be able to see and hear 
Him with greater ease, He entered the 
fishing-boat, which was always at His 
disposal, and sat on the sea, whilst the 
people stood before Him. From that float- 
ing pulpit, rising and falling with the 
motion of the wavelets, He taught the 
people. One secret of our’ Lord’s great 
power lay in the ease with which He opened 
up the meaning in common things, and made 
them speak. A patched garment, a search 
for lost money, a broken bottle-skin would 
afford Him a text for the deepest lessons. 
None could decipher nature’s hieroglyphics 
as He could, since He only, as Creator of 
all, could perceive the deep realities sub- 
sisting between the natural and the spiritual. 

One of the most interesting books on 
Palestine tells us that these parables were 
probably suggested by the natural features 
of the spot where they were spoken. Dean 
Stanley says that as he approached the lake, 
he came on a slight recess on the hillside, 
close on the plain, where an undulating 
cornfield descended to the water’s edge. 
There was the trodden cornfield, with no 
fence to prevent the seed from falling on 
either side or upon it; itself hard with the 
constant tramp of horse, mule, and human 
feet. There was the good rich soil, which, 
when there was no interruption, produced 
one vast mass of corn. There was the 
rocky ground of the hillside, protruding 
here and there; large thorn bushes were 
springing up in the midst of waving wheat; 
whilst hovering around were countless 
birds, and yonder a fisher or two casting 
their nets into the blue waters of the lake. 
If the form of His teaching was thus sug- 
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gested, there was a perfect adaptation be- 
tween the apples of gold and the baskets of 
silver. 

Worps RESEMBLE SEEDS. They are so 
numerous, so slight, so insignificant, yet 
productive of such immeasurable results, 
thirty, sixty, an hundred-fold. One acorn 
may become the origin of a forest of oaks; 
one seed, carried in the plumage of a 
sea-bird may cover a coral island with 
vegetation ; a little seed that has slept in an 
Egyptian mummy case for centuries, if 
sown in New England soil, may cover 
broad acres with harvests. Words that 
have been lightly spoken and forgotten have 
germinated in men’s minds, and have 
resulted in some benevolent enterprise, the 
revolution of a great empire, or, more 
momentous still, the salvation or loss of an 
immortal soul. 

If ordinary words are invested with such 
tremendous power, what must not God’s 
words be whensoever, wheresoever, and by 
whomsoever spoken? Why is it that 
myriads of Bibles and tracts have been 
circulated, and thousands of sermons 
preached, without a tithe of the results 
which we might have anticipated? It is 
not the fault of the seed—in all cases that 
is the same. The failure may not be attrib- 
uted to God, Who wills that all should 
come to repentance. It is not the fault of 
the sower, for the tiny hands of childhood 
may scatter grain equally with the brawny 
husbandman. No, the cause of failure must 
be sought simply and absolutely ‘n the soil— 
in the hearts into which the seed falls. 

Tue WaysipE Hearers. Once the way- 
side was soft rich loam, just as the rest 
of the field. It was furrowed by the plough, 
and covered with golden grain. But it has 
become hard, because of the many feet that 
have trampled it in their busy passage to 
and fro, Are there not many like that? 
Once they were soft enough. They can 
remember when their eyes would fill with 
tears, as some voice now hushed in death 
used to plead with them. They can re- 
member how ashamed they were after they 
had lied or given the reins to passion. But 
all this was long ago. They are now hard 
as the trodden path. The seed falls on 
their ear, but not into their heart. It lies 
there exposed, and has no chance to ger- 
minate, and so, by and by, when the fowls 
of the air come—the hosts of flitting and 
idle thoughts, fancies, and chatterings, and 
the daily routine—all serious impressions 
are gone and the heart is like the pavement 
of the street. ‘ 

It may be trampled hard by the hobnailed 
tread of unkindness, by the incessant tread 
of the years, by the inconsistencies of pro- 
fessing Christians, by repeated acts of un- 
confessed and unforgiven sin, and by the 
constant tread of the sower_ himself. 
Besides all these, there is the light vehicle 
of pleasure, the heavy wagon of business— 
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these pass over the heart and render it 
impenetrable to Christ. The evil one seems 
to keep cages of wild birds, which he 
empties in the porch or the street, to alight 
on the soul, and catch away the word. 
Mark that word, “immediately.” No time 
is lost! The only hope for such a soul is 
that God should drive His ploughshare 
of sorrow or conviction through the caked 
soil and break up its fallow ground. 

Tue Rocky Grounp. Here is a stage in 
advance. The seed falls into the ground, 
but close beneath the surface is a layer of 
rock which prematurely forces it to sprout. 
There is, however, not depth enough for 
the roots to strike down for moisture. The 
appositeness of the parallel needs no ex- 
pansion. We are familiar with the quick 
response that some natures make to gospel 
appeals. They are all tears and smiles, 
occupy the front seats, are profuse in their 
promises. They are smitten with a kind 
of religious fever. But they have not been 
born again. The Divine work has never 
been wrought in their hearts. They have 
never struck their roots down into Christ; 
they have no real interest in the Bible; 
their religion is like the early dew and 
morning cloud, and cannot stand the test 
of tribulation or persecution. 

Tue Seep Amonc THorns, This is a 
still further advance. In the previous in-' 
stance there was blade but no root, here 
there are both. But the soil has not been 
cleansed. It is preoccupied by brigand 
interests, which drain away its produc- 
tiveness. Note the two sources of failure: 
for the poor, the cares of the present world; 
for the rich, the deceitful security which 
wealth breeds. We are not able to give 
attention to the claims of God, if we allow 
ourselves to be preoccupied. First things 
must be first; and then others in their place. 

THE Goop Grounp. It is the understand- 
ing heart, which is honest and good, pure in 
its intention and eager to know the mind 
and will of God. Luke adds, that these 


“bring forth fruit with patience.” This 
suggests Jas. i. 25. The man who is 
blessed shall be blessed in his doing. 


Probably there is nothing that will really 
make truth our own, like translating it into 
immediate and patient performance, through 
union with Christ, and by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

GoLDEN Text: Wherefore lay apart all 
filthiness and superfluity of naughtiness, 
and receive with meekness the engrafted 
word, which is able to save your souls. 
IQS. 4. 22.3 


THE PARABLE OF THE TARES. 
(June 26, Matt. xiii. 24-30; 36-43.) 
The self-consciousness of our Lord is 


very remarkable! It cannot be explained 
except on the hypothesis that He realized 
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instance, He describes Himself as “Son 


of man,” recalling the well-known phrase 
with which Daniel (vii. 13) designated the 
Messiah; speaks of sowing the great world 
with seed, of it being His kingdom, and of 
sending forth His angels) to sever the 
wicked from the just. Well may men ask: 
“Who is He, that speaks thus? This is 
either sublime truth, or vainglorious and 
foolish boasting.” 

Tue Goon Seep, “These are the sons of 
the kingdom” (ver. 38 R. V.). In the 
former parable the seed is the Word of God. 
But since the sons of the kingdom are the 
product of the Word of God, there is not 
much difference between the two concep- 
Hons) (Jase osu weet ino) lneveateitne 
result of the personal action of the Saviour. 
We did not choose Him, but He chose us. 
His love was exceedingly great towards us, 
in calling us with an effectual calling, and 
in giving us a name and place in His 
kingdom. He is eager to do as much for 
each of you, but you must “receive with 
meekness the engrafted word, which is able 
to save your souls.” It is when the germ 
of the Christ-life is received that we begin 
to “grow up into him in all things, which 
is the head,’ and become sons of the king- 
dom, because brothers and subjects of the 
King. 

Tue Tares. The darnel sown by the 
enemy is so like wheat, that in the earlier 
stages the two cannot be distinguished. 
“The tares are the sons of the evil one.” 
(Cf. John viii. 44, and 1 John iii. 10.) We 
need not say that children are born into 
the world as children of the devil, but that 
they become so, when they receive, and 
allow to germinate, the seed which he sows 
in their hearts. As soon as we accept the 
Divine seed, we become children of God; 
when we accept the devil’s seed, we become 
his. It would almost seem that the new 
birth of regeneration has its counterpart in 
a birth of degeneration. 

Satan’s work is wrought secretly—“whilst 
men slept.” Only the eye that never 
slumbers nor sleeps notices the soul’s de- 
terioration. 7 

He is the enemy of the Son of man (ver. 
25). Satan hates the Lord Jesus, and does 
his utmost to diminish His glory. How 
much he does to stir up hatred and opposi- 
tion to the progress of His kingdom, and 
never more successfully than when he 
counterfeits and mimics His sons. When a 
Christian falls into sin, serious detriment 
is done to the heavenly kingdom. Gain- 
sayers blaspheme and despise the holy name 
by which He was called. Next to this, 
great harm is done when those who have 
professed to be Christians are detected as 
hypocrites. Persons who take no pains 
to investigate, and are quite willing to 
believe any tale to the detriment of religion, 
are only too willing to credit the name of 
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Christ as the cause of such delinquencies. 
Nothing but a Divine religion could have’ 
survived the effect of the inconsistencies of 
real Christians and the immoralities of false 
ones. 

When his work was done, the enemy stole 
away. He does not wish to be recognized. 
He has started a question in a young heart, 
insinuated an evil suggestion, or dropped a 
seductive alluring fancy. The soul has no 
idea of its evil origin; if it had, it would 
find means somehow to rid itself of the 
seed. But it is absolutely ignorant of the 
mystery of iniquity, which has begun to 
work. How little did Ananias and Sapphira 
realize the dark poison which was at work 
within them, and was to have so terrible 
a harvest. Let us be very watchful! 
Wherever the Son.of man sows good seed, 
we may expect His enemy to sow tares. In 
the College of Apostles there was a Judas. 
Let us ask, “Lord, is it 1?” 

GrRowING ToGETHER. “Let both grow to- 
gether to the harvest.” Of course we must 
root out the tares from our own. hearts 
(Matt. v. 29, 30). It is equally sure that 
we must exercise church discipline against 
those whose life and walk are unworthy of 
the holy name of Christ (1 Cor. v. 13; Matt. 
xviii. 17). But during the period of growth 
we must take care of expressing harsh and 
premature judgment. Especially among 
young people where the true quality of the 
nature has not had the opportunity for 
final expression, we must refrain from 
decisive classification. The wheat and tares 
are not distinguished from each other till] 
they have reached some degree of maturity. 
Even when we can distinguish between them 
there is imminent danger, when plucking up 
a blade of tare seed, that we may root up 
some contiguous wheat. In the school, 
home, college, or the busy world of men 
there are many, whom we are inclined to 
class as tares, who will finally turn out 
to be wheat for God’s barn. Let us not 
despise nor despair of any, but love one 
another, with the love which hopeth, be- 
heveth, and endureth all things. 

Tue Harvest. Though it is so difficult 
to detect the fundamental differences in 
men here and now, it is certain that they 
cannot always remain in their present pro- 
miscuous confusion. The final separation 
will be made. To the sheep on the right, 
Come, ye blessed; to the goats on the left, 
Depart! Not one head of tare, however 
much it resembles wheat, shall be allowed 
to enter the kingdom, and not one grain of 
wheat shall be lost. The humblest blade, 
which has only one or two corn-grains in 
its short, light ear, will be carefully pre- 
served. 

“His angels” are not figures of speech. 
First the tares are gathered. They are 
described as those who cause stumbling 
and do iniquity (ver. 41). They are cast 
out, as Judas was on the betrayal-night. 


Devotional Studies in the Sunday-School Lessons. 


Notice the “bundles.” Those who have 
sinned together, shall be cast out together. 
Achan’s family, who had evidently partici- 
pated in his crimes, shared his fate. This 
burning reminds one of Gehenna, where the 
rubbish of Jerusalem was consumed in slow 
fires that were kept ever burning. Our 
Lord says, in effect, that the wicked, like 
weeds, will be flung away to the bonfire 
that consumes all such. The “weeping and 
gnashing of teeth” signifies the soul’s 
anguish and bitter disappointment (viii. 12; 
xxii. 13; xxiv. 51). The “wheat” will be 
garnered. “My barn!” 


“Safe from a world of death and sin, 
With God eternally shut in.” 


GoLDEN Text: Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father. Matt. xiii. 43. 


PICTURES OF THE KINGDOM. 
(July 3, Matt. xiii. 31-33; 44-52.) 


THe Grain oF Mustarp Seep. We can 
not but connect with this parable Luke 
xvii. 6. The little seed might well despair 
of producing a tree, in which birds could 
lodge, but what cannot it do, when the 
principle of life is in its heart, which opens 
a tiny door to Mother Nature, i.e. to the 
power of God in nature! However small 
your faith, let it be brought into union with 
the eternal power of God, and there is no 
limit to the result! Open a door, though 
it be no bigger than a pin-prick, and a tiny 
stream of living energy will enter, that will 
swell within the little seed, until it breaks 
forth into root and stem. A seed may 
strike root in mortar, and crumble a wall. 
This is a parable of the might and potency 
of trivial and insignificant beginnings, when 
God is at their heart. The gospel’s 
entrance into the world was of the nature 
of a grain of mustard, and now its 
branches overshadow the world (Ezek. xvii. 
Zaye 

Re Leaven. Everywhere in the Bible, 
leaven stands for putrefaction and decay 
(1 Cor. v. 6; Gal. v. 8, 9). Probably, there- 
fore, to a Jewish audience, our Lord’s words 
would suggest the insidious working of evil 
in the heart, and in the Church. Through- 
out this series of parables, Heis continually 
dealing with the evil as well as the good. 
It is quite consistent, therefore, with their 
tenor, that He should here deal with the 
breeding and growing of hot and sinful 
desires, which may permeate and influence 
a large amount of material. 

Tue Hippen Treasure. In the East, 
where banks are few and not always trust- 
worthy, a man will often bury his money. 
Then a pestilence or sudden outbreak of 
war may cut off his life, and his treasure 
remain for years unclaimed. A small 
farmer, renting a field, is driving his plough 
across it. Suddenly the metal of the 
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ploughshare rings against a box; he stops 
his oxen, runs to see what the obstacle may 
be, and finds the chest. He dare not remove 
it, indeed it is too heavy. He must not call 
attention to his discovery, but he acquires 
the field by selling all that he has to raise 
the purchase money. Our Lord passes no 
judgment on his action, He simply states 
a case of not infrequent occurrence. If a 
man is prepared to sell all for earthly 
treasure, what ought we not to be prepared 
to surrender for the heavenly treasure of 
Christ and His salvation! The farmer got 
more than he gave. He was well compen- 
sated, and so was Paul who surrendered all 
things to “win Christ and be found in him.” 
He counted them but refuse (Phil. iii. 7, 8 
R. V. margin). Of course the treasures of 
Christ’s grace are free, without money or 
price—and yet many a soul has to make 
considerable sacrifices, in order to gain the 
life which is life indeed. 

Tue Peart oF Great Price. There is a 
marked difference between this and the 
former parable. There the treasure was 
unexpectedly found by one who, when he 
went forth to his work that day, had no 
idea that he would light on a discovery 
which would change his whole outlook. 
That is the position of many who have been 
suddenly arrested by the great discovery of 
Christ, and have instantly broken off their 
earthly toils amid the mystery and beauty 
of their discovery of Jesus.. Here, however, 
there was a definite seeker. All that sales- 
men had brought to him hitherto, had failed 
to satisfy him; and he had started out to 
seek for goodly pearls in any market that 
promised to yield him satisfaction. He 
turned over many thousands of pearls, 
which had been extracted from the depths 
of the sea by the pearl divers. Probably 
he bought here and there, where his fancy 
and taste were especially pleased. Still he 
felt that his quest was not complete. One 
day, however, he came on one so large and 
lustrous, that he recognized at once with 
joy that it was the discovery of a lifetime. 
It was’ a “pearl of great pricey’ and he 
gladly surrendered the many for the one, 
the inferior for this excelling margarite. So 
when we find Jesus we are willing to sur- 
render all for Him, because He is the 
compendium of all that is wise and good 
and beautiful (Col. ii. 3, 9). Perhaps we 
may turn the parable round, and say that 
the Lord came seeking goodly pearls, and 
“loved the church, and gave himself for 
it’? (Eph. v. 25, 26). But, probably the 
former is the true significance of the 
parable, which may be read along with Eccl. 
i. and ii, where we can trace the search 
of Solomon for pearls, though he seems to 
have missed the Pearl of pearls. 

Tue Net. There is considerable simi- 
larity between this parable and that of the 
tares. But the lesson is clearly different. 
There our Lord made it clear that, with our 
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limited knowledge, it is extremely difficult to 
separate the evil from the good. There is 
danger that in pulling up the tares, the too- 
eager hand of the husbandman should pull 
up the tender wheat also. But this parable 
lays emphasis on the further truth that the 
separation will have to be made some day, 
when the great net is drawn to shore, and 
it will be possible properly to estimate the 
results of our Lord’s work for human re- 
demption. We are reminded of the parable 
of the king, whose servants went into the 
highways and gathered together all, as 
many as they found, and the wedding was 
furnished with guests, but the king must 
needs go in to see them. They must pass 
under his scrutiny, and the man without the 
wedding garment was excluded (xxii. 
1-14). 

The net here referred to is the seine. 
Having fixed the one end of the net to the 
shore, the fisherman rows round a wide 
circle, letting down further lengths of net- 
ting, until quite a lake of water is enclosed. 
From the two sides, the net is hauled to 
shore, and all within its meshes. The men 
who draw it in, and who sit down to divide 
the good from the bad are the same as cast 
it. Since, then, our Lord said that the 
angels were to sever the wicked from the 
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just, may we not suppose that this net is 
that unseen and invisible compulsion, which, 
whether we like it or not, is certainly 
stretched around every generation, and is 
drawing all of us towards the boundaries 
of this world and of life? An inexorable, 
all-embracing movement is on foot, which 
is pressing us forward to a bourne from 
which none of us can return. We cannot 
go back: we cannot evade those meshes of 
our passing years: we cannot get further 
from the shore, but are ever nearer to it. 
Every hour we live makes the enclosing 
space less. But what a medley! Sea weed, 
star fish, the lovely sea-flower, the sea- 
pirate who has been the terror of the 
smaller fry, fish unwholesome for food 
alongside with fresh and delicious ones. 
So in each generation, and beyond the veil, 
there are the two classes. Good or bad, 
righteous or wicked, useful or useless! 
Which class do you belong to? Beware of 
incurring the risk of that awful despair, 
that looks back on a wasted life and cannot 
undo! 


GoLDEN Text: The kingdom of God 1s 
not meat and drink; but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Rom. 
LGRDS Bh, 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida ’'O;: 


Freedom’s Knowledge. 


Just as the true scholar is the most con- 
scious of his own ignorance, so the true 
Christian is most conscious of his own 
shortcomings. Many a sigh of the high 
ee child of God could be expressed 
thus : 


“OQ wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us. 

It would frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


Many a Christian has droned out, “The 
mistakes of my life have been many.” Now 
since God knows us and loves us, will He 
not impart unte us enough of that knowl- 
edge to free us from blunders, mistakes 
and foolish notions, from such sighings 
and such dronings? Remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus about the freedom which 
comes through the knowledge of truth. 


Working With One Hand. 


A discouraged boy who was getting 
ready for his college preliminaries, said to 
his pastor: “I’m tempted to give it all up. 
I have so many things to do that I feel 
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as if I were working with one hand.” The 
pastor replied: “It’s a common lot, my boy. 
Half the best work in the world has been 
done by people working with only one 
hand.” And so, dear friends, the care of 
living a Christian life is a common lot. 
Sooner or later we shall encounter circum- 
stances that seem to paralyze both hands 
and feet. Then is the time to remember 
that infinite knowledge means infinite pity, 
and that infinite pity means infinite help. 


Monuments. 


When the president of the Pennsylvania 
Railway was told that it would cost twenty- 
five or thirty million dollars to build a 
tunnel under the North River, he replied: 
“That’s not the point. No matter what it 
costs. It would be a monument for cen- 
turies to the work and the faith of the 
men who construct it.’ Oh, if we could 
only get away from ourselves far enough to 
see that every life lived according to the 
plan of God is an everlasting monument 
to His wise Fatherhood, our lives would 
take on a sparkle and finish that would 
grow brighter and brighter as the years 
of eternity rolled onward. 
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No Royal Roads. 


The first discovery a real student makes 
is that his own knowledge is limited and 
that the knowledge to be revealed to him 
is limitless. Another discovery that soon 
follows the first is that there is no royal 
road to knowledge. What is true of sec- 
ular knowledge is doubly true of  spirit- 
ual wisdom. It is not an easy matter to 
be a scholar or a Christian. To be either 
means that burdens must be borne, crosses 
carried, and yokes worn. There is a vast 
difference, however, between mind and 
soul culture. Soul culture means the de- 
velopment of both, and that Christ will 
couple Himself with us in its attainment, 
bearing the heavier part of the burden, 
carrying the larger end of the cross, and 
wearing the weightier end of the yoke. 


Views of Restraint. 


A saintly old couple whom the storms 
of life had buffeted for three score years 
and ten were asked by a stranger, “And 
have you never had any clouds?” “Clouds,” 
said the woman, “why, yes; else where 
would all our blessed showers have come 
from?” No clouds, no showers. No trials, 
no peace. No weariness, no rest. No la- 
bor, no reward. No yokes, no connection 
with the power that makes sainthood pos- 
sible. How sweet to know that our Father 
holds the clouds, balances the trials, 


weighs our strength, and measures our 


labor, and that everything that comes to us 
comes through His infinite love and wisdom. 
This is the true blessedness of living. 


The Yoke That Enlightens. 


“T have a life with Christ to live, 
But ere I live it, must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this and that book’s date? 

I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die; 
And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply? 


Nay, rather, 

Let me but creep within 

Thy fold, O Christ, and at Thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat, 

And hear Thy precious voice repeat 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet,” 


“Take My yoke upon you and learn of 
Me.... and ye shall find that to know 
Me is to know My Father Who is supreme 
knowledge.” 


From Whence Comes the Call? 


It takes an intimate acquaintance with 
God to conceive of His understanding the 
thoughts of, and having fatherly pity for, 


some cannibal on an island where the breath 
of Christianity has not been wafted. To 
believe this we need something more than 
our own inner light, we need the light 
from the outside, the knowledge of the 
transformations that His followers through 
His power have wrought upon some of 
those islands. We need to become con- 
versant with the lives of such men as 
Livingstone, Judson, Moffat and Mackay. 
They will tell us that from where the dark- 
ness is darkest comes to the Church of 
Christ the call to dare and do. 


For What Comes the Call? 


For our prayers, ourselves and our 
means. We have them all, and as a recent 
convert to the missionary movement said: 
“We also have the meanness, and we must 
get rid of that first.” He further said 
that he had to be operated upon to get the 
meanness out of him, but it was the only 
way to get it out of some people. As a 
proof that these operations are necessary, 
in India, China, Japan and Korea are 
massed 700,000,000 idolaters. With these 
startling figures before us for only four 
of the world’s nations, and the fact that 
for centuries the love of God has shone 
upon us, if it isn’t “meanness” that keeps 
us withholding money, men, and prayers, 
what is it? : 


To What Comes the Call? 


“Of every two infants in the world, one 
first sees the light among idolaters in 
Southern and Eastern Asia. Of every 
two brides one offers her vows there. Of 
every two families one spreads its table 
there. Of every two widows one is lament- 
ing there. Of every two orphan girls one 
is wandering there. Of every two 
wounded consciences one is trembling 
there. Of every two men that die one is 
departing there.” 

O my friends, can you not see to what 
you are called? “The Christ Who died 
for all, through His free Gospel, has 
blessed our infants, cherished our brides, 
cheered our family circle, comforted 
widows, cared for orphans, healed wounded 
consciences, and placed heaven before the 
gaze of the dying.” 


Where Begin to Answer the Call? 


A man in Minnesota has built a mag- 
nificent mansion, with a lighthouse on top 
of it. This was his reason: Years ago 
when traveling across the prairie in the 
night time, a terrible snowstorm overtook 
him. He was just lying down to die 
when he saw a light in the distance. 
Summoning all his strength, he went to- 
wards the light, and it brought him to a 
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log cabin. He has set this light on his 
house that it may guide others. 


“His lights are we, 
To shine where He shall say; 
And lamps are not for sunny rooms, 
Nor for the light of day, 
But for the dark places of the earth, 
Where shame and wrong and crime have 
birth.” 


Greatest Task of All. 


In a town in the western part of New 
York State there is a public school made 
up of almost every nationality in Europe. 
The teacher one day asked these scholars 
to name their favorite song. “America,” 
was shouted out. “Now name your ideal 
man.” “Abraham Lincoln.” Thus far in 
our American history every generation has 
had a difficult task to perform. The present 
generation has the greatest of all. Our 
public schools are giving these new Ameri- 
can citizens high ideals, but are not con- 
necting them with the Source of these 
ideals. That task is left to the churches— 
to the young people of this generation. 
They must perform this task, or in a few 
generations a Christian citizen will be a 
person unknown. 


The East’s Growing Mania. 


A Chinaman educated in America, upon 
his return to his own country, desirous of 
imparting his Western knowledge to his 
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friends, hung up this sign over the door 
of his house: 


NOTICE. 
English taught here up to the letter G. 


Men who know are constantly telling us 
that the growing eagerness for Western 
civilization and education evinced by’ our 
Eastern neighbors amounts to almost a 
mania. Now, since our high civilization 
rests upon the laws of God as given upon 
Sinai, and since they were important 
enough for God to sacrifice the life of 
His only Son to explain them, if this 
Chinaman does not include these laws in 
his “English,” how much permanent good 
will come from his teaching? 


The Spring of America’s Greatness. 


Not long ago an intelligent Turk raised 
this question in the Turkish parliament: 
“Why is there always prosperity in Ameri- 
ca? Here we have wars and famines, 
conspiracies and revolutions. They have 
none of these things over there; why 
not?” None could answer. A Japanese 
visitor to this country several years before 
this question was asked answered it in 
these words: “I am no Christian. I do 
not believe in your Bible nor in your 
religion. I am what you call a heathen. 
Yet to me it is perfectly, plain) that 
Christianity is the spring of America’s 
prosperity.” 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


PROGRESSIVE MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


“EINE UPON LINES ERE CEP De UPONRPRECH PTs 


Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 


JUNE, 1910. 


Wednesday, ist. Deuteronomy i. 1. 
As we open a new book, we first glance 
over it as a whole. Of Deuteronomy the 
keyword is obedience, and the keyverse, 
xe 12, ls, 
This, as the name hints, is the Book of 
the Second Law. As the first tables were 


broken and replaced, so the law, broken; 


is made emphatic by repetition. The word 
“remember” occurs some eighteen times, 
and the deliverance from Egypt is con- 
stantly urged as a motive to obedience 
(cf. v. 15). Israel, about to possess the 


land, is reminded that this is the condition 
of entrance and continuance. Before 
Moses gives this new generation into 
Joshua’s charge, he rehearses the moral 
law, with a few minor modifications, and 
much emphasis upon its sanctions. 

The central chapter is the twenty-ninth, 
the covenant with God, where Moses, in 
a few words, condenses the argument of 
the whole book, of which four appeals to 
Israel make up the bulk. Seven principles 
of obedience are set forth: 

1. The Fatherhood of God and His 
proprietorship in His people. 


Bible Notes. 


2. The duty of separation unto Him 
and His service. 

; Worship to be localized and central- 
ized, : 

4. All idolatrous relics to be destroyed. 

5. All idolatrous acts to be treated as 
treason against God, and punished as 
capital crimes. 

6. All ethical relations to be regulated 
by God’s law. 

7. The brotherhood of man implied in 
the Fatherhood of God. 

This being the Book of Obedience, the 
words “commandments,” “statutes,” etc., 
are found here oftener than in any other 
book save the Psalms. The law was to 
be inscribed on Mount Ebal, the Mount 
of the Curse, for the effect of the law is 
condemnation. Such cbedience as man 
can render secures only temporal good; 
hence among the blessings pronounced we 
do not find eternal life (cf. xxviii. 1 to 13). 

The prediction about the great coming 
Prophet refers ultimately to Christ (cf. 
Svitienlo-19eActs ii. 22, 23) Ele alone 
acted as Mediator, Organizer, and Ad- 
ministrator of the house of God; He alone 
fulfills the prediction and the expectation 
which it inspires, and claims the implicit 
obedience here enjoined. It is noticeable 
that His three answers to Satan in the 
temptation are all arrows drawn from this 
book as a quiver (viii. 3; vi. 16; vi. 13). 

Three feasts are enjoined: The Passover, 
Pentecost or Feast of Weeks, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles (xvi. 1-17). The 
Passover is first, for the believer rests 
his relationship with God upon redemption 
by blood; Pentecost was the gathering of 
firstfruits, and the Feast of Tabernacies 
the ingathering of the full harvest. To- 
gether they typify a completed redemption: 
(1) by the passion of the Cross; (2) by 
the coming of the Holy Ghost; (3) by 
the final triumph of the coming King; or 
suffering, grace, and glory. 

The book is full of rich moral and 
spiritual lessons. The law is recapitulated, 
enforced in the light of experience, both 


of mercy and judgment, not from the 
theoretical but from the practical side 
(xxx. 15, 16). The divisions are as 
follows: 
I. i.-iv. Summary of desert wanderings. 
TI. v. Rehearsal of the decalogue. ; 
III. vi.-xxvi. Laws, etc., as to conduct in 
Canaan. 


IV. xxvii.-xxviii. Blessings and curses. 
V. xxix.-xxx. Covenant with God. 
VI. xxxi.-xxxii. Moses’ exhortation and 


Vil. 
VIil. 


xxxiii. His final “blessing.” 
Supplemental narrative of Moses’ death. 


Thursday, 2nd. Deuteronomy i. 


The distance from Horeb to Kadesh- 
barnea is here expressly stated’as “eleven 
days,’ a solemn reminder of the judgment 
that had doomed the previous generation 
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to a wandering that was curiously enough 
1260 times as long, reminding us of the 
1260 days of tribulation, foretold in Rev. 
Sa, WP Sah, Op 

Moses does not so much give a second 
law as a rehearsal of a law previously 
given—a recapitulation needful as a re- 
minder of their obligations to Jehovah and 
each other. He addresses the people as 
though they were the same as those who 
had encamped before Sinai, for a nation’s 
identity, as a corporate body, continues the 
same from generation to generation (Matt. 
xxiii. 35), and often the penalties for the 
sins of one generation fall on another, 
which may be very remote in point of 
time. Only as we understand this organic 
law of unity can we- rightly construe 
either the judgments or the mercies of 
Coal (Gr, 1s, Si, 7G USS bs, sex) by Gp) 

Moses not only rehearses the law, but 
briefly epitomizes all the dealings of 
Jehovah with His people during the forty 
years since the Exodus, for history as well 
as legislation has its permanent lessons; 
it is philosophy taught by examples. 

This historic rehearsal occupies the bulk 
of three chapters. To go over it in detail 
would be needless, as it has been carefully 
studied already, but it may be helpful to 
take note of the various matters deemed 
specially worthy of mention in this rapid 
survey, aS it is natural to infer that there 
was some Divine reason for the emphasis 
thus given to them by such repetition or 
rehearsal: 

1. The appointment of tribal rulers and 
judges to lighten the burdens of Moses 
(i. 9-18). 

2. The revolt at Kadesh-barnea, with 
the consequent awful judgment of God (i. 
19-40). 

3. The presumptuous venture against the 
Amorites when forbidden of Jehovah (i. 
41-46). 

4. The prohibition against interference 
with the Edomites, Moabites and Amorites 
(ii, 1-19). 

5. The permission to fight against Sihon 
and Og, and to possess their land (ii. 20 to 
rel, UL), 

6. The grant of territory, east of the 
Jordan, to the Reubenites, Gadites and half 
the tribe of Manasseh (iii. 16-22). 

7. The request of Moses to enter the 
land and its final refusal by Jehovah (iii. 
23-29). 

We shall now glance at these seven par- 
ticulars to see if we may discover reason 
for their selection and rehearsal. 


Friday, 3rd. Deuteronomy ii. 


We may see in this recapitulation some 
principles strongly emphasized: 

1. The principle of a division of labor. 
There is a limit to any man’s capacity. 
While every man is to bear his own per- 
sonal load, there are burdens which may 
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be borne in common (cf. Gal. vi. 2, 5). It 
is not good for a man to be overburdened. 
It not only hinders his own health and 
well-being, but it prevents others from 
developing their individual capacity for 
service; it centers too much power and 
authority in one man, and makes him 
autocratic and often despotic. 

2. The principle of dependence on God. 
When He appoints us a duty we are to 
go resolutely forward, fearing no danger 
and taking heed of no misgiving or hesita- 
tion. All work and warfare appointed of 
Him is His to accomplish and achieve. 
To refuse to follow His leading may in- 
volve a forfeiture of some great blessing 
to ourselves as well as of signal service 
to Him. 

3. The principle of limitation. Even in 
work and warfare for God, we are to ob- 
serve His exact restraints and bounds. 
Sometimes the Spirit suffereth not. There 
are providential hindrances and delays. 
Our plans may include what God’s pur- 
poses do not; our times may not be His 
times; and to learn all this it is needful 
to keep our eyes constantly and prayer- 
fully waiting upon Him. 

4. A principle of possession. This is 
often secured only by dispossessing others. 
Much blessing only comes as the crown 
of conquest. The sluggish soul lets bless- 
ing drift away from him. What is to be 
had by conquest must be won by conflict, 
the reward of endeavor and endurance. 
Sihon and Og must be driven out if we 
are to enjoy their inheritance. 

5. A principle of codperation. We owe 
it to our brethren not to settle down to 
enjoy our own estate, so long as they 
are unsettled. It is abominable selfishness 
to. consult our own ease and indulgence 
while our brethren are yet unsupplied with 
the necessities of life. We must defer 
our own enjoyment until theirs is made 
possible. 

6. A principle of Divine administration. 
What we sow we reap. Even without the 
final loss of the soul, unbelief and dis- 
obedience lose many a blessing which even 
prayer will not restore. Of some things 
our heavenly Father is compelled to say, 
“Speak no more unto me of this matter.” 
Certain blessings are hopelessly and finally 
forfeited by disobedience. Were it not so 
God would set a premium upon evil doing. 


Saturday, 4th. Deuteronomy iii. 


In this historic résumé Moses _ inter- 
sperses some wholesome comments and 
commands that should not be passed over 
in silence. We here collate four of them 
for permanent record: 

1. The charge to the judges—impar- 
tially to hear complaints and not respect 
persons in judgment. 

2. The charge to the people at Kadesh- 
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barnea—not to be discouraged, or be afraid 
of even giant foes. 

3. The testimony to the Divine faithful- 
ness—throughout the forty years suffering 
them to lack nothing. 

4. The promise of Divine aid in all their 
warfare for Him—putting the dread of 
them upon all their foes, etc. 

These are all of perpetual value to the 
people of God. There must be governors 
over great masses of people, for they can- 
not govern themselves. Of all rule mob- 
rule is worst. And the very heart and 
core of all good government lies in the 
courts of law where cases are equitably 
decided. More important than the legisla- 
tive or executive, is the judicial department 
of government. The judiciary are often 
called on to decide as to the constitu- 
tionality of law, and the limitations of 
executive administration. Washington, in 
his “farewell address,” cautioned his fellow 
countrymen to keep the courts pure, and 
remember that corruption in the bench 
meant decay to the nation. 

There is absolutely nothing else to fear 
if there be a reverent and pious fear of 
God. No obstacle is insurmountable and 
no opposition irresistible if He is on our 
side. To be in alliance with Him is the 
all-sufficient secret of indomitable courage. 
“Tf God be for us, who can be against 
us?” And if He be against us, who can 
be for us? One, with God, is always a 
majority. A myriad, against God, is always 
a minority. 

God is faithful. His promise never fails, 
and His resources are never exhausted. 
For forty years, in a desert, with no 
ordinary supplies at hand and all surround- 
ings unfavorable, His people lacked noth- 
ing. It was an extraordinary series of 
interpositions, illustrating the unceasing 
and unfailing riches both of His power 
and providence. 

Sinners are always cowards. They are 
liable at any moment to become the prey 
of a nameless, causeless fear. He Who 
can inspire courage can as easily awaken 
apprehension and create a panic; so that 
God’s people have this double advantage: 
He makes them bold and brave; He makes 
their enemies cowardly and weak. Verily, 
the hearts of all men are in His hand. 


Sunday, 5th. Deuteronomy iv. 1 to 5. 


After the rehearsal of the dealings of 
Jehovah with Israel, Moses exhorts the 
people to frame their conduct in accord- 
ance with His commands. They had been 
favored above all other peoples in the 
closeness of their relations to God and 
the clearness of His revelation of Himself 
and His will; and now everything would 
depend upon maintaining that close relation 
by obedience to His revealed will. 

Here recurs a phrase frequently found 
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in Moses’ exhortations: “That ye may 
live.” It is first found in Ley. xviii. 5: 
“Which if a man do, he shall live in them.” 
Perhaps its fullest form is in Deut. xxxii. 
47: “It is not a vain thing for you; because 
it is your life.” 

No doubt the primary meaning is also 
the literal one, that upon obedience de- 
pended their continuance as a nation in 
the land of their possession. Disobedience 
had always entailed judgments, and cut 
off evil doers often in great numbers and 
with terrible swiftness. But there is a 
far deeper suggestion. From the time of 
the first command in a sinless Eden, obedi- 
ence and life have been inseparably con- 
nected, and disobedience and death. The 
life is not simply continued existence, nor 
the death mere mortality. No two words 
in Scripture have a profounder meaning. 
They include all that is desirable and 
acceptable on the one hand, and all that 
is fearful and terrible on the other. 

Life has at least the following meanings: 

1. The purely temporal—the space of 
time between birth and death (Ps. xvii. 14; 
PT OvewliiaeZ)) 

Z. The power to move and perform 
life’s activities (Job iii. 20; Eccl. ii. 17). 

3. The spiritual life—a higher, heavenly 
experience of union with God and peace 
with Him. This is essentially participa- 
tion in the Divine nature and is called 
eternal life (John xx. 31; Rom. v. 17; 
Cols iti 3.)) 

‘4. The habit of’ cherishing spiritual 
thoughts and affections, known as being 
“spiritually minded’—the natural result of 
the foregoing (Rom. viii. 6). 

5. The abiding power of the indwelling 
Spirit of God, which becomes the enabling 
power in the life, both of service and 
suffering (2 Cor. iv. 10). 

6. Identification with the Lord Jesus 
Sea in resurrection and ascension (Rom. 
veel OD). 

Te ae prosperity of the higher sort 
—the attainment and enjoyment of the 
true end of being. 

This last we take to be the meaning 
suggested by Moses when he exhorts the 
people’ to obedience—that it is the only 
way to arrive at the true goal of existence. 
Disobedience not only brings death, but is 
death. 


Monday, 6th. Deuteronomy iv. 6 to 11. 


Moses strongly insists also that all na- 
tional greatness hangs on this obedience. 
He makes wisdom and understanding and 
all real eminence and excellence in the 
sight of other peoples to depend upon loy- 
alty to Jehovah. f 

We are slow to recognize the educating 
and elevating influence of obedience to 
God. There is in it a power to mature 
the mind in knowledge and to ripen the 
character into beauty, found never, in such 
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degree, apart from it. If to-day we glance 
over the face of the earth, we shall see that 
the sceptre of influence is held by those 
nations that most deserve the name of 
“Christian.” Where the Bible is most 


honored, the Sabbath most observed, the 


worship of God most purely maintained, 
and the commands of God most obeyed, 
there is the highest form of civilization 
and enlightenment, the greatest intellectual 
vigor and the truest type of greatness. On 
the contrary, where is least conformity to 
a Divine standard of law, there is the low- 
est intellectual development and the least 
claim to anything like national greatness. 

There is something paralyzing to the 
mind in irreligion. Superstition enslaves 
the powers of thought: Inventive genius 
never develops where idolatry prevails. 
Immorality and scientific discovery, a low 
level of virtue and a high level of vigor of.- 
intellect and of general efficiency never go 
together. All history is a commentary 
upon that saying of Moses, “It is your 
life.’ A nation that is in close practical 
league with the God of nations will grow 
into preéminence in wisdom and _ under- 
standing, in righteousness and moral in- 
fluence. Such a nation will endure. There 
is more power of persistence and resistance 
in a high type of virtue than in all arsenals 
and armaments. Christian churches and 
institutions will do more to assure national 
permanence and invincibility than standing 
armies and navies, massive forts and gi- 
gantic guns. Material strength can never 
compensate for moral weakness; infidelity 
and irreligion mean disaster. Nations 
that three hundred years ago were domi- 
nant forces on the map of Europe are now 
subordinate and uninfluential because they 
have become practically godless. These 
are considerations worth thought in these 
days when there is such an increasing de- 
pendence upon warlike demonstrations and 
military and naval preparations. In the 
United States the total increase of such 
outlay in eight years has been over $1,000,- 
000,000, or 360 per cent! 


Tuesday, 7th. Deuteronomy iv. 12 to 49. 


Another emphatic warning of Moses is 
against the use of images in worship. He 
reminds the people that in all the mani- 
festations at Sinai they “saw no _ simili- 
tude, but only heard a voice.’ And this 
fact he makes very emphatic. He must 
have foreseen the danger of attempts to 
represent Jehovah to the senses. 

There are two great dangers: the first, of 
having another deity than Jehovah; the 
second, of using sensible media as helps 
to His worship; and the second prepares 
the way for the first. 

Jehovah is too exalted for human 
thought, and still more, for human art. 
All attempts to represent Him degrade 
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Him, by lifting a merely human concep- 
tion to a Divine level. No one can go 
through the art galleries of the continent 
without feeling the inadequacy of all hu- 
man representations—even when the prod- 
uct of the highest art—of the personality 
of God. Not only have painters and sculp- 
tors undertaken to draw and chisel like- 
nesses of the Lord Jesus Christ, but even 
of God the Father, which latter are espe- 
cially abhorrent and misleading, for they 
suggest polytheistic conceptions of the 
Trinity. Moreover every painter or sculp- 
tor embodies in his picture or statue, the 
national or provincial type of face and fea- 
ture: his Christ is a German or Italian or 
French or Spanish type of man. Even 
Thorwaldsen’s statue of Christ, which is 
thought his greatest achievement, is effemi- 
nate in expression; it lacks masculinity and 
virility. It is worth while for disciples to 
ask themselves whether all such pictorial 
representations of the Deity are not vio- 
lations of the second commandment, and 
whether even engravings of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ should not be banished from our 
churches and homes. Fourteen times in 
twenty-five verses does Moses refer to any 
“similitude” or “likeness” of God as con- 
trary to His express command. 


Wednesday, 8th. Deuteronomy v. 


This chapter is a repetition of the origi- 
nal “ten words,” as given at Sinai, with a 
very few trifling additions and modifica- 
tions; and it is to these changes that at- 
tention should now be directed. 

The first is that found in the fourth com- 
mandment. Comparing the two we notice, 
first, something new inserted, and second, 
something old omitted. Let us put side 
by side the command as found in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy. 


“Keep the sabbath 
day to sanctify it, as 
the Lorp thy God hath 
commanded thee. Six 
days thou shalt labor, 


“Remember the sab- 
bath day, to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt 
thou labor, and do all 
thy work: but the 


seventh day is the sab- 
bath of the Lorp thy 
God: in it thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates: for 
in six days the Lorp 
made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore 
the Lorp blessed the 
sabbath day, and _hal- 
lowed it.” 


and do all thy work: 
but the seventh day is 
the sabbath of the Lorp 
thy God: in it thou 
shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, nor thy 
manservant, nor thy 
maidservant, nor thine 
ox, nor thine ass, nor 
any of thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is 
within thy gates: that 
thy manservant and thy 
maidservant may rest as 
well as thou. And re- 
member that thou wast 
a servant in the land 
of Egypt, and that the 
Lorp thy God brought 
thee out thence through 
a mighty hand and by 
a stretched out arm: 
therefore the Lorp thy 
God commanded thee to 
keep the sabbath day.” 
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In Exodus the creation is referred to as 
the ground or basis for sabbath observance; 
in Deuteronomy, this is not referred to, 
being assumed as already stated; but some- 
thing subsequent is added, not true or 
historic when the first sabbath was insti- 
tuted in Eden, namely, the deliverance 
from Egypt. God originally ordained and 
blessed the sabbath rest to commemorate 
His own cessation from special creative 
work. Now He adds a supplementary rea- 
son for Israel’s sanctifying it, because He 
delivered them from the iron furnace of 
Egypt, and gave them a new sabbatic rest 
from their labors (v. 15). When the first 
sabbath was ordained, the bondage of sin 
had not yet been known: but, when this 
second law was promulgated, there had 
been a remarkable emancipation. The God 
of covenant had finished a new work, in 
delivering His people, and now rested from 
the awful work of judgment, to lead His 
people toward a new sabbath rest in 
Canaan. And thus there is a growth in 
the conception of sabbatic rest. It is not 
simply a cessation of secular labors, but a 
commemoration of national emancipation 
and a forecast of the spiritual rest of those 
who by the death of Christ are more won- 
derfully set free from the penalty and 
power of sin, and prepared for a still more 
exalted sabbatism in heaven (cf. Matt. xi. 
28 to 30). 


Thursday, 9th. Deuteronomy vi. 1 to 5. 


This section is one of special prominence 
and interest. It is known as the “shema,” 
from the Hebrew initial word of the third 
and fourth verses, “Hear,” so often re- 
peated. 


“Flear, © Israel! 
Jehovah, our Elohim, Jehovah is one!” 


In the Hebrew manuscripts, the last let- 
ters of the words “hear” and “one,” are 
written large, known as “majuscula,” and 
spell “ed,” the Hebrew word for “witness,” 
because it was believed that this was a sort 
of brief creed, in which witness was borne 
to God and He was challenged to bear wit- 
ness to the loyal believer. ‘The effect of 
the majuscula may be seen if we para- 
phrase this brief creed and print the last 
oe of the first and last words larger, 
thus: 


GivE heed, O Israel! Jehovah is one! 
Jehovah our GoD.” 


From the beginning of ver. 4 to the end 
of ver. 9, was one of four paragraphs writ- 
ten by the Jews on their phylacteries. The 
other three passages were Ex. xii. 1-10; 
11-16; Deut. xi. 13-21. In the liturgy the 
regular “shema” consists of three portions: 
the two cited above from Deuteronomy and 
Num. xv. 37-41. 

The declaration, “Jehovah is one,” is not 
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simply a declaration of the unity of the 
Godhead, but of its dignity, solitariness, 
and majesty. It covers the infinite excel- 
lence and eminence of Jehovah as the alone 
God, not only incomparable but absolutely 
alone, and above all pretended gods (Mark 
Sait, GAs 

If these passages, as inscribed on the 
phylacteries and embodied in the liturgy, 
be examined, it will appear that there is a 
singular completeness and comprehensive- 
ness in them. The first contains the com- 
mand concerning the passover, the very 
initial step in the history of Israel’s re- 
demption from Egyptian bondage; the sec- 
ond the special provision for the blood 
token upon the doorpost, which was the 
signal for exemption from the last plague; 
the third is the present ‘‘shema,” the fun- 
damental article of the Jewish creed, with 
the command to love Jehovah with all the 
heart and soul and might; to bind these 
words for a sign on the hand and brow, 
and write them on the posts of the house 
and the gates; the fourth repeats in sub- 
stance this command to keep these words 
conspicuously before them; the last has to 
do with the memorial fringes and ribbands 
of blue intended as similar reminders of 
the covenant relation. 


Friday, 10th. Deuteronomy vi. 6 to 9. 


‘Four ways are indicated whereby to 
keep in perpetual remembrance these words 
of Jehovah: 

1. “They shall be in thine heart,’ that 
is, lodged permanently in the memory and 
affection of each individual believer. 

2. “Thou shalt teach them _ diligently 
unto thy children,’—literally, “Thou shalt 
whet thy children upon them,” as though 
they had the power to sharpen even the 
mental faculties; they were to be matters 
of household training, “the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” 

3. “Thou shalt talk of them’”—habitually, 
whether resting or actively employed; 
night and morning, on rising and retir- 
ing, they were to be the habitual themes of 
conversation. 

4. “Thou shalt bind them for a sign,” 
etc., on the hand, as the organ of work; 
on the forehead, as the seat of thought; 
on the houseposts and gates, that none 
could go in or out without being reminded 
of them. 

The Jews construed these commands 
literally. Hence came the “tephilim” and 
“tsitsith,’ or phylacteries and fringes for 
their persons, and the “mezuzoth”’ or at- 
tachments to the doorposts. : 

Though literalism may press such in- 
junctions to an extreme of formalism, 
there is something beautiful in giving such 
prominence to the words of God. How 
wise the fourfold duty enjoined: to com- 
mit them to memory and hide them in the 


, the outer edge of the doorpost. 
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heart that we may not sin against God 
(Ps. cxix. 11); to make them the text 
book for family education and training, 
and the theme of daily meditation and 
conversation; and to elevate them into 
such preéminence that all our activities 
shall be ruled by them and none can enter 
the home without seeing that there Je- 
hovah is exalted! 

The command to read the “shema” twice 
daily is ascribed to Moses by Josephus, 
and the “mishnah’” so construes the in- 
junction, “When thou liest down and when 
thou risest up.” According to the Talmud, 
as soon as a child begins to speak, his fa- 
ther is to teach him the verse, “Moses com- 
manded us a law,” etc. (Deut. xxxiii. 4), 
and teach him to read the “shema.” The 
recital of the first verse of the “shema” is 
called “the acceptance of the yoke of the 
kingship of God.’ To those who are in- 
terested in this fascinating subject we 
recommend the articles in “The Jewish 
Encyclopedia,” “Shema,” “Mezuzah,” etc. 


Saturday, 11th. Deuteronomy xi. 13 to 
Ze - 


“Mezuzah’—literally, “doorpost’’—is the 
name given to a rectangular piece of 
parchment, inscribed with both passages 
from Deuteronomy. The parchment, rolled 
up and inserted in a wooden or metal case 
or tube, is affixed, slanting, to the upper 
part of the right-hand doorpost, so that the 
upper part is inward and the lower part 
outward, and about a handbreadth from 
On the 
outer side of the top of the parchment is 
inscribed the name of God (Shaddai), an 
opening being left in the case opposite 
this word, and protected by a piece of 
glass. The material on which the “me- 
zuzah”’ may be written is as carefully pre- 
scribed as is that for a scroll of the law, 
but may be written from memory. Not 
only must both selections from Deuteron- 
omy be contained therein, but if even one 
letter is missing the “mezuzah” may not 
be used. Generally the text is written in 
twenty-two lines, equally spaced. The 
“mezuzah” is obligatory for every building 
used as a residence, and its fastening to 
the doorpost is accompanied by the usual 
formula of benediction: “Blessed art Thou 
our God, King of the world, Who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments and 
hast commanded us to fasten the mezu- 
zah.” On entering and leaving the house 
the pious touch and kiss this part of the 
“mezuzah” (at “Shaddai’) and recite the 
prayer, “May God keep my going out and 
my coming in from now on and ever 


The “mezuzah” brings blessings to him 
that touches it; but it must not be touched 
with unclean hands. It is inspected from 
time to time to make sure of its correct- 
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ness. It may not be given to a non-Jew, 
lest it be not treated with due respect. 

The obligation of the “mezuzah” is de- 
rived from the words: “And thou shalt 
write them on the doorposts of thy house 
and within thy gates.” Its antiquity is at- 
tested by Josephus who speaks of it as an 
old and well-established custom. Inscribed 
with passages which emphasize the unity 
and providence of God, and the duty of 
man toward Him, the ‘ ‘mezuzah” is an em- 
blematic representation of Israel’s belief 
and practice. 

Josephus says: “The greatest benefits of 
God are to be written on the doors.... 
in order that His benevolent providence 
may be made known everywhere.’ And 
Maimonides adds: “By the commandment 
of the mezuzah man is reminded, when 
coming or going, of the unity of God, and 
is aroused to the love of Him. He is awak- 
ened from his slumber and his vain worldly 
thoughts to the knowledge that nothing en- 
dures in eternity like the knowledge of the 
Rock of the World. This contemplation 
brings him back to himself and leads him 
on the right path.” 
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Sunday, 12th. Exodus xii. 11 to 16. 


In Talmudic times a protective power, 
especially in warding off evil spirits, was 
attributed to the “mezuzah.” Inthe Middle 
Ages, under the influence of the Cabala, 
not only passages from the Bible treating 
of God’s watchfulness over His people 
(Ps. cxxi. 7, 8, etc.), but also various 
names of angels were added to the origi- 
nal contents of the ‘mezuzah.” When 
leaving home on business some invoke God, 
declaring that in His name they are about 
to go forth, and petitioning for success. 
Against the additions to the “mezuzah” 
Maimonides says: “There is no harm in 
writing ‘Shaddai’ on the outside; but those 
who write on the inside the names of 
angels, or holy names, or verses, or other 
formula, are of those who will have no 
share in the future world. For these fools 
not only defeat in this manner the fulfil- 
ment of a great commandment which has 
for its end the remembrance of the unity 
of God, and the love of Him, and wor- 
ship of Him, but turn it into an amulet 
for their selfish interest, believing in their 
foolish hearts that it can be made to serve 
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the preservation of transitory worldly 
goods.” Maimonides’ view prevailed, and 
the additions were eliminated. 

The Mohammedans likewise place over 
the doors and windows of their dwellings 
as well as of their shops the name of God, 
or their profession of faith, or some max- 
im, or a verse of the Koran, or a short 
invocation; and a similar custom seems to 
have prevailed among the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 

By the courtesy of the publishers of the 
“Jewish Encyclopedia,’ we are permitted 
to put before our readers the accompany- 
ing reprints: 


Tue Doorrost Mezuzau. 


Monday, 13th. Deuteronomy vi. 10 to 
25 


This section contains two important in- 
junctions: not to forget, and not to tempt 
Jehovah; or to put it positively, to keep 
Him in constant remembrance and to serve 
Him in constant obedience. The memory 
and the will are to be subordinate to His 
purpose. 

There is a wholesome caution not to al- 
low God’s good gifts to obscure the Giver. 
We are very prone to be absorbed in tem- 
poral good and to value and enjoy it for 
its own sake, and so pervert it from its 
main purpose. When God gives us an 
earthly heritage, whether it shall be a bless- 
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ing or a curse depends on how we regard 
and use it. If we do not lose sight of our 
stewardship, but consider every gift of God 
as bestowed to be invested for Him and 
returned to Him in service, we shall not 
only employ everything profitably but be 
entrusted with more. The selfishness and 
sordidness that turn the means of useful- 
ness into channels of indulgence, destroy 
spirituality, dishonor the Giver, hinder ser- 
vice, cramp the whole man, and often for- 
feit God’s bestowments. There is a strange 
and stubborn propensity to magnify the 
gift instead of glorifying the Giver—to wax 
fat and kick like an overfed bullock, and 
become less grateful as occasions for grati- 
tude multiply. 

One way to keep ourselves in remem- 
brance of God’s goodness is to keep our 
children mindful of His commands. When 
they ask, “What is the meaning of His 
testimonies, statutes and judgments?” we 
shall be led to rehearse His wonderful 
dealings and give a reason for our faith 
in His authority. The explanation here 
suggested (ver. 20-25) is essentially the 
“Hagadah,” or “declaration,” directed to be 
made in connection with the Passover 
(Exod. xii. 26, 27; xiii. 14). And so every 
celebration of the Lord’s supper naturally 
starts the inquiry, “Why do we keep this 
service?” and suggests a new “Hagadah,” 
or showing forth of the Lord’s death. 
Part of the office fulfilled by these out- 
ward ceremonies is that they awaken curi- 
osity to know why and how they came to be 
instituted, and so they become standing 
memorials of historic events. 

As to the “temptation” at Massah, it 
was, as we have before seen, the question 
of persistent unbelief (Ex. xvii. 2-7; Deut. 
bid AS Sealy 9 1eSy Siig ths Illy homey 
15), This was “the provocation,” the 
great and exasperating insult, that after all 
the previous interpositions of God in their 
behalf they should still ask, “Is the Lorp 
among us, or not?” implying on His part 
fickleness and caprice, and being a_vir- 
tual denial of His immutability and faith- 
fulness. This constituted the historic “pro- 
vocation” against which God warns us. 


Tuesday, 14th. Deuteronomy vii. 1 to 
5 Clan igensain. = xiv. 00; 


Seven nations are here named as the 
usurpers of Israel’s inheritance whom the 
Lord will expel before them. They are 
reminded that these foes are greater and 
mightier than themselves, but “with the 
Lorp there is no restraint to save by many 
or by few,” and when He is on our side 
numbers against us count nothing. This is 
the lesson that is continually taught, and 
impressed by many illustrations as well as 
injunctions. Right makes might always. 
Poverty, weakness, fewness may be on our 
side, but they can cope with wealth, 
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strength, and vastness of numbers and re- 
sources, whenever our relations with God 
are not hindered. For thousands of years 
the Lord has been seeking to convince His 
people that oneness with Himself compen- 
sates for all disadvantages and assures ab- 
solute safety and success; yet still carnal- 
ity and unbelief and cowardice make us 
alike hesitating and vacillating and prevent 
either bold advance or sure success. We 
trust in money and numbers and worldly 
patronage and not in God. ‘ 

The prohibitions here are most emphatic 
and significant: there was to be absolute 
separation from these seven nations—no 
covenant with them, no intermarriages, no 
compromises, but utter destruction and ex- 
tirpation. And the reason for all this was 
that they were so steeped in idolatry and 
immorality that such association with them 
would prove contagious and infectious— 
corrupting God’s people with their godless 
creeds and customs and bringing upon 
themselves destroying judgments. It was, 
therefore, a choice between two things: 
the destruction of these foes or their own 
destruction. To spare these seven nations 
would be to incur a curse and a doom as 
themselves foes of God. 

The severity of the command must be 
interpreted by the consequences of a false 
clemency. It is better that the fabled upas 
tree be cut down or plucked up by the 
roots than spared to spread its deadly 
blight and poisonous exhalations. An axe 
is sometimes a more merciful weapon than 
a spade, and a sword than a salve. A bar- 
rier at the top to prevent f lling from a 
precipice has been said to be far better 
than a hospital at the bottom to heal broken 
limbs. 


Wednesday, 15th. 
to 26. 


Again the holiness of Jehovah is em- 
phasized and the necessity for holiness in 
His people. Fellowship is based upon af- 
finity, and an idolatrous and immoral na- 
tion cannot keep company with a pure and 
holy God. Moreover, Israel was a chosen 
people, an elect nation above all others, a 
sort of body guard about the person of 
their great King; chosen, not for their 
great numbers, for they were the fewest 
of all peoples, but simply out of Jehovah’s 
boundless grace. He had covenanted with 
them, entrusted to them the keeping of His 
holy oracles, the preservation of monothe- 
ism and pure worship, and from them was 
to come the consummate flower of the Mes- 
siah. Every most sacred motive and con- 
sideration demanded peculiar separation 
unto Him. And here again is the solemn 
warning repeated that God rewards obedi- 
ence and punishes transgression. There 
is but one path to blessing, obedience; all 
sin forfeits covenant fellowship and brings 
judgment. It is part of the perfection of 
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a holy God that He will not tolerate evil 
doing. He may forbear for awhile, but 
is the sure Avenger of sin in the end. 

The blessings here promised to the obe- 
dient are conspicuously temporal. They 
include the fruit of the ground and of the 
womb, the increase of vegetable and animal 
life, and immunity from “the evil diseases 
of Egypt.” Wagner, in his “Natural His- 
tory of Man,” refers to Egypt as “a great 
focus of the diseases of all history,” and 
to this day there is an amazing prevalence 
in the Nile Valley, of blindness, plague, 
smallpox, elephantiasis, and the like. These 
facts make it the more remarkable that 
when, after hundreds of years of bondage, 
oppression, excessive labor and imperfect 
food, Israel emerged from Egypt, “there 
was not one feeble person among their 
tribesta@Ps. cv, 37). 

“Neither shalt thou bring an abomination 
into thine house.” The Jews interpreted 
this so literally that even if idolatrous 
images were melted down, to sell the metal 
in them was a violation, or to warm one- 
self by a fire where the fuel was from an 
idolatrous grove that had been cut down. 
And many centuries after, the iconoclasts, 
who in the time of the Reformation de- 
stroyed not only images but cathedrals and 
other church buildings which had been pa- 
pal shrines, justified their measures by 
these commands of God. 


Thursday, 16th. Deuteronomy viii. 1 to 
6. 


_ Again we meet the emphasis, so common 
in Deuteronomy, upon obedience as the 
condition of prosperity. Israel is bidden to 
remember the dealings of God in their 
long pilgrimage. One object of such re- 
membrance is that the people may be 
“humbled.” Their whole history was a 
constant reminder of their dependence upon 
Jehovah, first of all for food, raiment, 
and protection; and, furthermore, for that 
Divine discipline, which is just as much a 
proof of God’s fatherly love as either of 
the other manifestations. We need to be 
continually reminded that, apart from Him, 
we are nothing, have nothing, and can do 
nothing. 

This passage is doubly interesting, as 
containing the first of those quotations 
from Deuteronomy which our Lord used 
in repelling the temptations of the devil— 
“Man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lorp doth man live.’ Man 
must think of himself as dependent not 
upon any single substance for his suste- 
nance, but upon any form of provision that 
the Lord may decree. Indeed it may 
please Him at times to sustain life even 
without food, but this, in such cases, con- 
stitutes another of His decrees. He can 
control and suppress hunger as well as 
feed and satisfy it. 


Bible Notes. 


A further proof of this Divine independ- 
ence of ordinary methods is given in the 
fact that their “raiment waxed not old, 
nor did their feet swell during those forty 
years.” All this was evidence of God’s care 
in the desert, where ordinary food could not 
be obtained and changes of raiment could 
not be procured. We cannot, and ought 
not to evade the plain statements here made. 
This was no natural provision; it was a 
heavenly food with which God had pleased 
to feed them, which began, continued, and 
ended with a special purpose and need. 
This supernatural preservation of their 
garments is not mentioned hitherto; but 
now, in the conclusion of their journey, in 
this eleventh month of the fortieth year, 
Moses appeals publicly to their experiences. 
How this raiment was preserved does not 
now concern us. Various conjectures have 
been made; that it grew with their growth, 
or that it was simply transmitted from the 
older to the younger generation, or that 
human labor wrought together with Divine 
power to preserve it from entire decay; 
but the narrative obviously is intended to 
impress us that this was God’s doing; and, 
as we are elsewhere told, their shoes, or 
sandals, were as iron and brass, and had 
not worn out. The preservation of their 
feet from swelling was especially remark- 
able in a climate and soil which produce 
swollen feet. God evidently meant that 
they should be constantly reminded of 
their dependence upon Him and of His 
“ministry to them. 

Another instructive fact is that we have 
no full record of the miraculous doings of 
God during this forty years. Upon many 
matters the historian is silent, as, for in- 
stance, the cattle of the Israelites, which 
must have been provided for in a similar 
miraculous way. There is purpose both in 
what is recorded and what is omitted. 
Sufficient is preserved to teach them and 
us the essential lessons which God would 
teach, enough to remind the Israelites of 
their continual relation to Jehovah, enough 
to remind the modern believer that by faith 
we have eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. To all the rest we may well 
afford to be comparatively indifferent. 


Friday, 17th. Deuteronomy viii. 7 to 20. 


Moses has something to say likewise 
about the inheritance into which the peo- 
ple are just about to enter. He never tires 
of describing in glowing terms the land in- 
to which God was about to bring them. It 
was a “good land,” with abundance of wa- 
ter, vegetation and fruit, especially rich in 
milk and oil and honey; and in whose 
mines were to be found iron and brass, so 
that nothing would be lacking. And then, 
looking forward to the possession of the 
inheritance, he admonishes Israel not to 
forget the bounties of the Lord when they 
are enjoying them. There is always a ten- 
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dency when one has “eaten” and is “full,” 
to be satisfied with carnal indulgences. As 
the blood is drawn away from the brain 
to the stomach, and thought is displaced by 
torpor in the physical system, so, in the 
spiritual realm, there is always danger, in 
enjoyment, of forgetting indebtedness to 
God, and, in using His gifts, of being un- 
mindful of the Giver. Thus the caution is 
repeated that they must beware, when they 
have abundance of food and permanent 
abodes, and multiply possessions, lest they 
forget Jehovah their God, Who brought 
them forth out of the land of bondage, led 
them through all the dangers of the wilder- 
ness, and brought them into possession of 
their inheritance. 

Moses especially warns them not to say 
in thought: “My power, and the might of 
mine hand, hath gotten me this wealth;” for 
it is “the Lorp thy God that giveth thee 
power to get wealth.” How little man thinks 
of this! Men pride themselves upon their 
capacity and their sagacity, as though these 
were not themselves endowments from 
God. They think that their own frugality 
and industry, skill and enterpris , have 
secured to them these things, as though 
even well-planned effort without God’s 
blessing could succeed. This is a lesson 
for all ages and all peoples to recognize 
Jehovah as the God of all their temporal 
property and prosperity, and Moses sol- 
emnly admonishes them that such forget- 
fulness of God will lead to idolatry and 
bring about their destruction. 

So it always has been and is still. Suc- 
cess is attended with more risk than fail- 
ure: adversity often is safer than prosperity. 
Not one man in ten can achieve distinction 
without growing arrogant, self-conceited 
and overbearing. Human nature thrives 
best under restraint and in the experience 
of straits, like those noble trees that, in 
exposed and elevated places where it would 
seem there was no soil to help to nourish 
and everything to cause to perish, wrap 
their tap roots about the eternal rock, defy 
winds and storms and bitter cold, and 
thrive and grow. The finest specimens of 
manhood have been developed not in an 
easy chair but often on a rack, not in com- 
fortable luxury but pinching poverty. And 
it is because sorrow and suffering draw us 
to God and nourish our sense of depend- 
ence that they are angels in disguise. 


Saturday, 18th. Deuteronomy ix. to xi. 1. 


This ninth chapter is especially impor- 
tant as proving the truth, genuineness and 
inspiration of these writings. Various at- 
tempts have been made to do away with 
the authority of this book, and even to 
make out that it was a forgery by persons 
of a later age. The book itself refutes this 
theory of fraud. The writer in such case 
would have endeavored to please the peo- 
ple, to cater to their pride and self-appro- 
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bation by portraying their character and 
conduct in the most favorable manner; 
but we find continual rebuke here, as in 
the whole Pentateuch. The picture given 
of Israel is most humiliating; it is a con- 
stant reproach to their faith and fidelity; 
it shows them, on the point of great cri- 
ses, in utter forgetfulness of the covenant 
with God; and surely nothing would have 
obtained for these writings currency with 
the people, except the absolute conviction 
that they were given by Divine inspiration. 

Moses takes no pains to commend him- 
self or his messages to Israel, by flattery. 
He never represents them favorably, as 
though they had been chosen by God be- 
cause of any merit in themselves. He re- 
minds them that their continuance in 
His favor was despite their unbelief, idol- 
atry, rebellion and ingratitude. They 
could not read his writings without being 
perpetually humbled. Notice how he sums 
up this whole sad history: “Ye have been 
rebellious against the Lorp from the day 
that I knew you.’ What people would de- 
sire to perpetuate such a record, had there 
been the slightest pretext for its rejection? 
It would never have come down to us but 
for the fact that they stood in awe of it. 
But, notwithstanding it was so condem- 
natory, it was held in such homage that 
the words and letters of its various books 
were counted and recorded, and the slight- 
est changes in the original manuscript, 
when detected, were rebuked and disal- 
lowed. No people like to have their er- 
rors recorded or accept censure upon their 
own conduct, and nothing but Divine au- 
thority can account for the acceptance, and 
public reading in their synagogues in all 
parts of the world, of such a humiliating 
record. 

This chapter has a special rehearsal of 
their history, and it is conspicuous for its 
reminders of their wrong doing. Moses 
also reminds them that it is only by his re- 
peated intercession with God that they 
were not destroyed. 

The review of their history is continued 
in the tenth chapter. Moses records his 
reception of the second tables of stone 
and the direction about the construction of 
the ark and the tabernacle; Aaron’s death, 
and the separation and the call of the tribe 
of Levi unto the priesthood and ministry. 
Then he exhorts them to obedience, and 
begins with the summary of the Lord’s re- 
quirements as right and reasonable,—that 
they should fear Jehovah, walk in His 
ways, love Him and serve Him with all 
their heart and soul and keep His com- 
mandments and statutes for their own 
good. What a complete compendium of 
human duty! 

Then he gives a sublime description of 
Jehovah’s supreme excellence, especially 
His infinite love. He dwells in the heaven 
of heavens and the universe is His product 
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and property. He is the infinite God, the 
incorruptible Vindicator of right and Pun- 
isher of wrong. He is worthy of absolute 
love and devotion, and as Moses begins, 
so he ends: “Therefore thou shalt love the 
Lorp thy God, and keep his statutes and his 
commandments alway.” 

All these exhortations and considerations 
are equally applicable to the modern be- 
liever. What Jehovah did for Israel He 
has done and is doing for His Church, on 
a grander scale, to-day; all His character 
as revealed to them is more wonderfully 
revealed to us, so that we have far more 
reason both to love Him with perfect devo- 
tion and to obey with unhesitating obe- 
dience. As it was their temporal life and 
prosperity, so it is our spiritual secret of all 
blessedness. There is no happiness apart 
from holiness and the measure of holiness 
will always be the measure of happiness. 


Sunday, 19th. Deuteronomy xi. 2 to 32. 


The first verse of this chapter really 
forms the close of the previous section and 
has therefore been affixed to what precedes. 
With this second verse begins a new sec- 
tion. Moses says that his words have not 
to do with the children who were not alive 
when they came out of Egypt, but were 
born in the wilderness. His appeal is to 
the older generation, those who have sur- 
vived, being not of age when they came out 
of Egypt. It is to the former that he 
makes his public and direct appeal as wit- 
nesses of all God’s wonder-working. He 
challenges them to vouch for the faithful- 
ness of Jehovah, while he reproves them 
for their own wickedness and worldliness. 

Reference is made to the rebellion of 
Dathan and Abiram, but concerning the 
sin of Korah and his company there is si- 
lence. Is there any reason for this? Dr. 
Wadsworth thinks that the punishment of 
Dathan and Abiram was in consequence 
of their attitude to the authority of the 
rulers, and the judgment that fell upon 
them was therefore a warning to the peo- 
ple; but the punishment of Korah and his 
Levites is passed by because it was a mu- 
tiny of a special portion of one of the tribes 
against another part of the same tribe, 
and therefore did not so concern the peo- 
ple as a whole. As a preacher, addressing 
the people, makes a different address from 
what he would to his fellow-preachers, 
so Moses selected those incidents which 
had to do with the people in general. 

One especial reason given for obedience, 
is that Canaan is not so much the reward 
of human labor as the gift:of Divine favor. 
Egypt depended upon the Nile, but Ca- 
naan was a land which Jehovah cared for 
and upon which His eyes always rested. 
They were to recognize the fruitfulness of 
the soil and the blessings of their heritage 
as evidence of the providence and grace of 
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God. Egypt was largely watered by ma- 
chines for irrigation, worked in part by 
the foot (ver. 10). Canaan was dependent 
upon the early and latter rains which only 
God could give. So in the conclusion of 
this address Moses says solemnly: “Be- 
hold, I set before you this day, a blessing 
and a curse.” This is one of the great 
summaries of the Old Testament. There 
is no choice between the two: it must be 
either one or the other, a “blessing” in 
obedience or a “curse” in disobedience. 
And it was ordained that at their entrance 
into the land, passing between the peaks of 
Gerizim and Ebal, they should associate 
one mountain with a blessing and the other 
with a curse; a pictorial method both of 
teaching and of impressing great lessons. 
Gerizim is on the south, the region of 
warmth and light; Ebal is on the north, 
the region of cold and darkness, and the 
valley of Sychar or Sychem lay between. 
The former peak is about 2650 feet high, 
and the latter, about 2700. And, curiously 
enough, modern experiments have shown 
that the human voice will distinctly carry 
from one peak to the other across the 
valley. This region was a sacred one; it 
was there that God met Abraham; there 
that Jacob built an altar; there that Joseph 
and his brethren were buried; there that 
Christ revealed Himself to the woman at 
the well. The people standing between the 
two might distinctly hear the blessing and 
the curse uttered on each. It is supposed 
that the blessing and the curse were pro- 
nounced by the priests, standing in the 
middle with the ark, and were distinctly 
heard by the people standing on the two 
hills, but this will come up for study here- 
after in connection with the book of Joshua. 


Monday, 20th. Deuteronomy xii. 1 to 7. 


The commandments which immediately 
follow are not so general as the preceding, 
but more specific, pertaining to some par- 
ticular duties and dangers; and, first of all, 
to idolatry. Observe how completely the 
Lord would have all relics of false worship 
swept away—the sacred places, altars, pillars 
and groves, graven images and even names. 
Oblivion is to come upon them all—the axe, 
the fire, and every other means to be 
brought into requisition, to leave not even 
a vestige of idolatry. 

This is a great lesson of displacement. 
The imagination and the memory are either 
helps or hindrances to the reason, conscience 
and will. Anything that remains, associated 
with what is so abhorrent to God, is a 
snare. The imagination and memory are 
creative faculties—the former creates 
images, and the latter reproduces what is 
past. An idolatrous grove, or even the 
name of a sacred spot, is sufficient to stimu- 
late these faculties to the work of restora- 
tion, until one sees the seductive images 
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and rites of false and immoral worship 
before his eyes. 

God’s way is to make all things new. 
The smell of whisky is enough to arouse a 
dormant appetite for drink; the sight of an 
indecent picture suffices to inflame lust; a 
relic of the old life of sin is like an ember 
waiting to be rekindled into a consuming 
flame—our only safety is to bury out of 
sight the associations of the sinful past, and 
“mortify our members which are upon the 
earth.” Every vestige of abandoned sins 
should be destroyed. Even to speak of 
them may involve risk. A clean tongue and 
clean hands help to a clean heart. 

Let us with equal care observe how dili- 
gent the Israelites were to be, on the 
contrary, to cultivate and cherish whatever 
pertained to Jehovah and His worship, “Ye 
shall not do so unto Jehovah, your God.” 
The places He consecrated, the offerings He 
appointed, the tithes and firstfruits and 
firstlings He demanded, the voluntary vows 
made to Him in pious gratitude and devo- 
tion—all these were to be consecrated and 
cherished as idol fanes and images were to 
be desecrated and perish. The effort to 
keep all these good things in remembrance 
was to be as constant and diligent as the 
effort to put out the remembrance of the 
other. Here is the double law of all godly 
living: oblivion of evil, observance of good; 
destruction and construction; forgetfulness 
and remembrance; abandonment and appro- 
priation; separation and sanctification. 


Tuesday, 21st. Deuteronomy xii. 8 to 27. 
Cia Psixcine 


“Ve shall not do... . every man what- 
soever is right in his own eyes,”’—another 
fundamental law of godliness. Self-will 
must be entirely surrendered for the will 
of God. It is easy to destroy all relics of 
outside idolatry, and yet have an idol shrine 
within, worshiping self-interest, self-indul- 
gence, self-glory. The Israelites were not 
even to offer the “burnt offerings,” which 
stood for unreserved self-devotion, _ “in 
every place” they chose; but even these only 
where the Lord chose and appointed. 

“T do always those things which please 
him” was our Lord’s sublime law. The 
constant, ceaseless study to do the will of 
God in everything great and small—that is 
perfect obedience. In God’s government, 
there is absolute monarchy. This is unsafe 
among men because no man is wise or 
strong or good enough to be entrusted with 
absolute power; but in God’s administration 
infinite wisdom, power and love combine 
to make absolute monarchy the only safe 
and perfect rule. Man must, therefore, be 
in absolute subjection—any remainder of 
self-will tends directly to anarchy, lawless- 
ness. 

Personally, we have long been satisfied 
that the “secret place,’ referred to in Ps. 
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xci., is nothing more or less than the mys- 
terious chamber of the will of God. This 
satisfies all conditions, and, read into the 
psalm, clarifies its whole meaning. For who 
does not feel with John Wesley, “I am 
immortal till my work is done, providing 
only that I have not mistaken my work and 
am actually in God’s foreordained place 
and sphere” ? 

There is something morally sublime about 
a heroic decision, born of lawful wedlock 
between obedience to the will of God and 
sacrifice of self as well. Perhaps the great- 
est thing any man ever does is to see the 
plan of God in his life and for his life, and 
then patiently and persistently do it. 

The only adequate purpose to fit the 
grandeur of life’s possibilities is an un- 
selfish one, and the larger its scope the 
nobler its passion. A true man wants to 
move the world if he can. He is not satis- 
fied with taking a stone out of the way if 
he can lift the earth itself to a loftier level. 
Ambition becomes aspiration and inspira- 
tion when it is attuned to a heavenly key. 

The only adequate purpose is an eternal 
one. Nothing temporal is big enough. The 
mist may invest the mountain with a robe 
of beauty, but it is evanescent; and the 
petrified shaft of eternity will continue to 
kiss the azure firmament when centuries of 
cloud and mist have come and gone. He is 
a fool who makes times the measure of 
eternity; the wise man makes eternity the 
measure and mold of time. 

The man who is to move the world must 
have his standing place in the invisible. He 
can only lift it as he can rest his lever on 
a fulcrum outside of it; and that fulcrum 
is faith in the unseen God, and that lever 
is prayer which links man with God. 


Wednesday, 22nd. Deuteronomy xii. 28 
tol32; 


“What thing soever I command you, 
observe to do it.” The one grand secret is 
to be obedient, for so are we in the will of 
God—“the secret place of the Most High,” 
where one dwells under the shadow of the 
Almighty, not only security but success 
being assured. From that hiding place one 
can not only escape the snares of the fowler 
and the arrows of the pestilence, but tread 
upon the lion and adder and trample under 
foot the young lion and the dragon. Thus 
Christ Himself turned the culprit’s cross 
into the conqueror’s crown. 

Here is the secret of service to men. The 
man who has clear celestial visions is the 
man to bless humanity on the terrestrial 
plane. 

It is well to remember every man’s indi- 
viduality. Every one of us has a work to 
do which no other can do. God makes no 
duplicates. 

History reveals more than one man to 
whom God has given a rare opportunity, as 
he did to Origen, to mold his own‘ times— 
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and, like Origen, he has lost his chance 
either through a lack of perception or of 
courage and sacrifice. 

True heroism is commanding. It ulti- 
mately makes even one’s enemies to be at 
peace with him and come and worship at 
his feet and know that God loves him. The 
minister who, during his first ten minutes, 
compels the conviction in his hearers that 
his consuming passion is to save souls, will 
have by that time killed all the critics in the 
house. And men will pardon all other 
faults when once convinced that a man is 
heroically devoting himself to their uplift- 
ing. 

Christ was in the world to incarnate God, 
and we are here to incarnate Christ; in a 
real sense to perpetuate His presence among 
men. 

But a life, even of such devotion, is not 
without temptation. Temptation met Adam 
in the garden as it did Christ in the desert. 
And we find it often in subtlest forms amid 
success and popular acclaim. 

The temptation forms which met our Lord 
seem typical of what even the best of men 
must confront, and they are essentially these 
three: distrust of Providence, so that we 
are self-willed; presuming on Providence, 
so that we are reckless of risk; depending 
on Satanic providence by compromise with 
evil and error. 

To really devoted servants of God, the 
most alluring forms of temptation are 
probably the latter two: casting one’s self 
down by a careless self-neglect; and com- 
promising with error by excess of amia- 
bility and charity. There are some who, 
after learning the will of God for them- 
selves, make the mistake of hurry and 
worry. It is well to learn, before it is too 
late, that we have no time to be in haste— 
that to do more, we must often do less. 
The only thing worth making haste about, 
as Robert Chapman used to say, is “to 
keep God’s commandments.” 

As to the other temptation, compromise, 
never has there been more danger of it than 
now. There is a spirit of union and federa- 
tion abroad in Church as well as State, and 
the risk is of sweeping away landmarks of 
doctrine and practice in the passion for 
organic and superficial unity. No organic 
union of Christendom is worth the sur- 
render of one vital truth. 


Thursday, 23rd. Deuteronomy xiii. 1 to 
5. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 9; Rev. xiii. 14; 
xvi. 14; xix. 20. 


Another safeguard against idolatry was 
erected: those who enticed the people in 
that direction should be not only resisted 
but put to death. Even if the seducer were 
a prophet, his office should not shield him; 
and, more than this, if he should perform 
wonders or foretell events, and the predic- 
tion should be fulfilled—even then, if his 
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teachings were opposed to the uniform 
tenor of the Scriptures, he should not 
escape the death penalty as a traitor and 
deceiver. 

Here is enunciated one of the most im- 
portant principles of the Old Testament. 
Not even supernatural signs can accredit 
any man who is teaching or practicing what 
is unscriptural. The final criterion is not 
miracle or prediction, but consistency with 
truth as already revealed in the Word of 
God. 

How important this law is can be seen 
only when we consider the history of error. 
The master device of Satan has always been 
to give wrong the sanction of great names 
and results. If a prophet, priest, or king 
can be quoted as authority, thousands of 
the common folk will follow. Hence, 
erratic men of genius, plausible sophists, 
fraudulent pretenders, have secured a large 
following in all ages; and particularly when 
they have been able to display some unac- 
countable faculty of forecasting coming 
events, penetrating the unknown, or exer- 
cising unaccountable power in any form. 

Isa. viii. 19, 20, plainly sets up God’s 
eternal touchstone: “And when they shall 
say unto you, Seek unto them that have 
familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep, 
and that mutter: should not a people seek 
unto their God? for the living to the dead? 
To the law and to the testimony: if they 
speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.” 

The exhortation and the illustration are 
alike of the utmost importance. As long 
ago as the days of this prophet there were 
those who claimed to be spirit-masters; to 
wield supernatural power, and to have sub- 
ject or familiar spirits at command; there 
were wizards that were “chirpers” and 
“mutterers”—referring to the way in which 
heathen necromancers invoked these spirits, 
or uttered their own responses; and they 
were consulted as oracles. They taught 
damnable doctrine and led the people away 
from God; but the great justification which 
their followers set up was that they wielded 
supernatural powers, and this gave sanction 
to their errors and practices. The Lord, by 
His prophet, again emphasizes the principle 
laid down in Deuteronomy. No miraculous 
powers can-ever give authority to un- 
scriptural teaching. Disciples are to resort 
to the Divine law and testimony as their 
rule of faith and duty. If a professed 
teacher speak not according to this Word, 
it is he “to whom there is no dawn,” as is 
the expressive Hebrew. No one can speak 
inconsistently with this Word of God but 
one whom God has abandoned! What a 
principle to guide us in these apostate days! 
We must not forget that the wielding of 
supernatural and superhuman power in 
support of evil is the master weapon of 
diabolical spirits, with the devil at their 
head. 
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Friday, 24th. Deuteronomy xiii. 6 to 18. 
Cf. Matt. x. 37; Luke xiv. 26. 


Two special warnings characterize this 
section: against the influence of one’s own 
kindred; and against the persuasions of the 
children of Belial. 

Human affection may become a deadly 
snare in two ways: by leading us to look 
lightly upon errors and sins of which our 
kindred are guilty; and by seducing us to 
follow their leading. Here we are taught 
that no degree of kinship, however intimate, 
must either blind our eyes to the guilt and 
peril of forsaking God, or ensnare our will 
to yield to the influence of a bad example. 
Not only so, but the Israelites were bidden 
to slay obdurate offenders, even close house- 
hold ties not screening such guilty parties. 
After proper judicial investigation and con- 
viction, the very relatives who stood nearest 
should be first to hurl the stone of execu- 
tion. It is easy to see what our Lord meant 
when He said: “He that loveth father, 
mother, son, daughter, more than me is not 
worthy of me.” And this may account for 
that apparently stern word, “hate,’ used 
in similar connection. All departures from 
God were regarded as treason against a 
theocratic King, and to be punished with 
the capital penalty. And no sanctities, even 
of home life, were to be allowed to make 
home a sanctuary of refuge for traitors! 
What a solemn lesson! 

Here we meet the first reference to 
“children of Belial,’ who are mentioned 
fourteen times in the Old Testament and 
once inthe New. The word “Belial” means 
“unprofitable,” “worthless,” and is probably 
not a proper name but a term of special 
contempt, ‘“good-for-nothings”—applied to 
the moral refuse of society, lawless, reckless 
men, corresponding to “raca” and “moré” 
(Matt. v. 22) ; designing demagogues, who 
abused whatever influence they had to with- 
draw others from the worship and service 
of Jehovah. In 2 Cor. vi. 15, Belial is an 
appellative of Satan or Antichrist, as im- 
personating all that was morally worthless! 

In their case, as they were supposed to 
represent a more organized movement—a 
conspiracy of evil—provision was made for 
a judicial inquiry, and for summary pro- 
ceedings in case of proven guilt. The city 
that sheltered them should be doomed to 
destruction and left a heap of ruins never 
to be rebuilt. 

If all this seems stern and harsh, it is 
perhaps because familiarity with lawlessness 
has dulled our sensibilities to the guilt and 
danger of such apostasy from God. Many 
a severe measure is adopted to put an end 
to evil by a summary exhibition of its true 
enormity and deformity, and the awful con- 
sequences of its indulgence. Possibly in the 
end more souls are saved than an act of 
judgment sacrifices, or, to put it in another 
way, a condign and wholesale punishment 
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may so deter others from similar crimes as 
in the end to save more from destruction, 
one by one, than fall in the one visitation. 
We may be sure that the ultimate design is 
not to destroy men’s lives but to deliver 
them. 


Saturday, 25th. Deuteronomy xiv. - 


Some of these prohibitions seem trivial 
and scarce worthy of a place in a moral 
code, as when here it is forbidden to dis- 
figure the person on account of the dead. 
Some think dead idols are referred to, but 
the reference is obviously to the dead among 
the people. A common custom among 
idolaters was to make ghastly cuts and 
gashes in their faces or other parts of the 
body, both in connection with acts of wor- 
ship and at funeral occasions (cf. 1 Kings 
Xvi, 26; Jer xvi. O7 -xlied)e he Canaan 
ites and Phcenicians, among whom Israel 
was to dwell, cut themselves in times of 
mourning; and making a large bare space 
between the eyebrows was another heathen 
practice supposed to honor the dead. The 
prohibition rests on three rational grounds: 
first, such practices linked God’s people with 
heathenism and idolatry; second, they were 
calculated to keep alive foolish superstitious 
notions; and, third, they disfigured and dis- 
honored the body which was sacred to God. 

All abominable things were to be avoided 
in diet. This is a rehearsal of ceremonial 
ordinances already given. Here and there 
we strike some novel feature, but for the 
most part it is repetition, meant as a re- 
minder; for in days when there were no 
written copies of the law accessible, oral 
proclamation and reiteration were the only 
available means of impression. This ac- 
counts for the prominence given to public 
reading and explanation of the book of the 
law as in the days of Ezra (Neh. viii.) and 
of our Lord’s human career (Luke iv.). 

The consecration of at least one tenth of 
all the year’s produce to the Lord is again 
insisted on; and it was to be brought to the 
sanctuary, or, when distance forbade, it 
might be converted into money which was 
easier to carry. But, like other freewill 
offerings, it was to be enjoyed before the 
Lord as in a feast kept with Him, and such 
provisions as these serve to remind all true 
givers that what they honestly and cheer- 
fully dedicate to His service comes back in 
blessing to their own souls. Every true 
giver allies himself with the Giver of all 
good and learns that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

Every third year the tithes were to go to 
the support and sustenance of the Levites, 
with the strangers, widows and fatherless. 
Those who had no inheritance or whom the 
reverses of life had involved in destitution 
were thus the object of stated and special 
benefactions. Thus God’s people were 
taught the double duty of their stewardship 
toward God and fellowship toward\man. 
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Sunday, 26th. Deuteronomy xv. 


Every seventh year was a year of release 
—a part of the complicated sabbatic system 
so conspicuous’ in the Levitical economy. 
As each seventh day and seventh week, so 
each seventh year was holy in the Mosaic 
code. We first meet this law in Ex. xxii1. 
10, 11. And the connection there shows it 
closely linked to the sabbath day. 

The command was to sow and reap for 
six years, and let the land rest on the 
seventh “that the poor of thy people may 
eat, and, what they leave, the beasts of the 
field may eat,’ and, in like manner, the 
produce of vineyards and oliveyards. Here 
a new feature appears: release to debtors. 

Every seventh year the land was to have 
rest, “to enjoy her sabbaths.” Neither til- 
lage nor cultivation of any sort was al- 
lowed, but the soil left to its spontaneous 
growths, and these were not to be reaped 
by the owner, but by the poor, the stranger 
and even the cattle to share in the glean- 
ings. At first sight this strange law seems 
scarcely practicable; but, as in no year the 
owner was allowed to reap the whole crop, 
enough would remain to sow itself and so 
ensure at least a moderate harvest, while 
vines and trees would bear their usual 
fruits. And owners of the land were to 
lay by in previous years enough to provide 
for the seventh (Lev. xxv. 20-22). 

During this year the demand for pay- 
ment of debts was not lawful, except in 
case of a foreigner or when there were no 
poor in the land—which latter, however, is 
at once declared to be never so (cf. Matt. 
Beil) Ub): 

The spirit of this law is closely akin to 
that of the sabbath day. Both limit the 
rights and check the sense of property; and 
while the fourth commandment is a per- 
petual reminder of God’s claim on time, 
this asserts His claim on land: “The land 
is mine.” No doubt also there was a benefit 
accruing to the soil itself from occasionally 
lying fallow in an age when scientific agri- 
culture had not yet shown the benefit of 
rotation of crops. 

The sabbatical year opened on the sab- 
batical month, and the whole law was tobe 
read every such year to the people during 
the Feast of Tabernacles. Thus the sabbatic 
year meant something more than a mere 
negative cessation of toil. It was marked 
by a high and holy activity, and suggestive 
of that quiet and rest which promote. reli- 
gious reflection and cultivate the spiritual 
side of man. 

So strenuously did the Lord insist on the 
keeping of this law that because of its long 
neglect, the seventy years of the captivity 
were appointed to restore a true balance 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 20, 21). 


Monday, 27th. Deuteronomy xvi. 
Matt. xxvii. 45 to 50. 


The Exodus here is referred to as having 


Cf. 
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taken place “by night,” but in Ex. xii. 22 all 
were forbidden to cross the threshold until 
morning. A moment’s thought, however, 
shows that there is no conflict between the 
two statements, for, although the -actual 
march was in the morning, the destruction 
of the firstborn, the consternation of Egypt, 
the entreaty of Pharaoh that they should 
depart, and the urgency of his people, and 
the hasty preparations of the Israelites, all 
belonged to the night, and are part of the 
Lord’s bringing forth of His chosen nation. 
The whole event is referred to, not the final 
step, and so the feast of the Passover is not 
simply the eating of the paschal lamb but 
the whole seven days’ festival, and “the 
flock and the herd” include the daily sacri- 
fices and voluntary oblations. After the 
people should have come to a settled habi- 
tation, they were no longer to kill the Pass- 
over lamb at home but in the temple courts 
as an act of formal worship and service 
performed at the altar; and at the going 
down of the sun, literally “between the 
evenings.” The first evening began with the 
sun’s decline and ended at sunset; and the 
second evening succeeded, when the sudden 
darkness, that in tropical countries swiftly 
follows sunset, settled down upon the land. 
The time, therefore, for the offering of the 
lamb would be between the ninth and 
eleventh hours (three to five o’clock p.m.). 
All this plainly forecast our Lord’s great 
sacrificial death which occurred at that 
hour. 

The males only were required to present 
themselves before God at these great annual 
feasts, and for three obvious reasons: first, 
because God has always allowed a repre- 
sentative system, the man standing for the 
woman and children, as the head of the 
household; secondly, because masculine 
vigor and strength could endure journeys 
to which feminine endurance would be 
unequal; and thirdly, because domestic 
duties would generally forbid women to 
leave home. It is beautiful to see how, even 
under a dispensation of law, when exact 
forms were so strongly emphasized, there 
was this flexibility of adaptation, showing 
that a Father’s compassion always modified 
legal enactments that they might be less 
burdensome (cf. Ps. ciii. 13, 14). 


Tuesday, 28th. Deuteronomy xvii. 1 to 7. 


Four matters occupy this chapter: the 
unblemished character of all acceptable sac- 
rifices; the summary punishment of all 
idolatry; the reference of controversies to 
appropriate judges; and the choice and 
character of the future king. 

The point of unity here is obscurely 
hinted, but it is the sovereign majesty and 
authority of Jehovah, as the theocratic 
Ruler; and this it is of foremost conse- 
quence to grasp, as it illumines all this legis- 
lative code. To offer to Him what is ill- 
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favored or defective is an insult to His 
majesty; to be complicated with idolatry is 
an outrage on His holiness; to appeal to 
His appointed representatives in judgment 
is to respect His authority; and to comply 
with His instructions and restrictions, even 
on the part of a king, is to acknowledge His 
supremacy. The special injunctions here 
laid down are in themselves of small con- 
sequence: they derive their importance from 
their relations to God. He would have His 
people at all times and in all things see 
Himself behind all outward ceremonies 
and transactions. Nothing is to be done 
except as in His sight and for His honor, 
and with reference to His sanction and 
approval, and here lies the permanent lesson 
for believers in all ages. The laws may 
be local and temporal; the principles are 
universal and eternal. 

What then has all this to do with us? 
Let us put these four lessons into a modern 
form of statement: 

1. Whatever is offered to God should be 
our first and best. He does not ask of us 
perfection in anything, but He does ask 
completeness, that as far as is possible 
there shall be no lack: we are to offer the 
best we have. He is to be considéred first, 
and is to have what is choicest and of most , 
value. To spend what we have upon self- 
indulgence and then give to Him what is 
left; to use the best for personal ends and 
then give the refuse to His cause is alike a 
dishonor to Him and a disgrace to our- 
selves. 

2. In all matters of worship God is to 
be not only* first but alone and _ solitary. 
There must be no division or distribution, 
no competition or comparison. To have 
any other god, any other supreme or rival 
object of devotion is practical apostasy. 
And that is our god which absorbs us, what- 
ever it be—the golden calf of mammon, the 
silly idolatry of fashion, the mad pursuit of 
ambition, the desire of preéminence, the 
making of the “belly” a god in the sub- 
ordination of reason and conscience to 
appetite—all’ these and a hundred other 
forms of surrender to the mastery of the 
world and the flesh, are as much idolatry as 
bowing down to stocks of wood or stone or 
worshiping the sun. So judged the modern 
forms and phases of idolatry are more 
numerous and ensnaring than ever. 


Wednesday, 29th. Deuteronomy xvii. 8 
LOMO Cray COLmvisnl tonld. 


3. Christians should settle controversies 
in a Christian manner. Paul rebuked the 
Corinthians because they carried their dif- 
ferences to human courts for adjustment, 
going to law before unbelievers, and not 
bringing their causes before saints. His 
whole remonstrance should be studied in 
the light of this section of Deuteronomy. 
“Dare you!” he begins, implying that it was 
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a sort of treason against the Fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of disciples. Human 
courts are not God’s models of justice; but 
so controlled by inferior policies as to be 
essentially “unjust” in His eyes: and be- 
lievers who regard Him as the Fountain 
and Pattern of justice should not expect 
to find it in human tribunals. Christians 
should have Christian arbitrators. Legal 
justice insists on legal penalties and knows 
no forgiveness or remission. To exact 
one’s dues and demand vengeance is to 
renounce a platform of grace where the 
essential principle is that we do not get 
our dues, and so escape God’s avenging. 
Therefore, all our mutual differences should 
be settled before brethren, and in a spirit 
of forbearance, forgiveness and charity, 
dealing with offenders against us as we 
hope to be dealt with by Him against 
Whom we have offended. 

4. All human rule should be exercised 
in the name of God and in obedience to 
Him as Supreme Ruler. Jehovah did not 
approve, while He allowed, the election of 
a king (1 Sam. viii. 7). But when permis- 
sion was granted, He reserved to Himself 
the nomination of the candidate for regal 
dignities; and then laid down certain rules 
and restrictions which were to govern him. 
‘ He was to be a native Israelite, not a 
foreigner, in order to preserve the national 
faith and practice without corruption. He 
was forbidden to multiply horses, because 
such a course would entail too intimate rela- 
tions with foreign nations, pompous parade 
of imperial state and royal extravagance, 
and a perpetual tendency and temptation 
to military despotism and aggressive war- 
fare; and he was forbidden to multiply 
wives. Solomon violated these laws and 
with him the kingdom reached its summit 
and began its decline. The great last in- 
junction was that he should keep a copy of 
this law before him, read and meditate 
therein, and so keep in mind the higher 
law which controls all lower. 

Such principles are in all ages practical 
and universally applicable. What a new 
order of rulers we should have if there 
were jealousy to keep the nation true to 
Divine ideals, avoid mere pomp and 
pageantry, and govern in the name of God 
and according to the precepts and prin- 
ciples of Scripture. 


Thursday, 30th. Deuteronomy xviii. Cf. 
Acts iii. 22, 23; vii. 37. 


The one feature that is new here is 
Moses’ prophecy of the future Prophet. 
Two principal thoughts demand close atten- 
tion: a great Prophet was to be raised up 
from Israel; and He was to be like Moses. 
That this referred ultimately to our Lord 
as its full and final accomplishment is made 
sure by the application of these words to 
Him in the New Testament by Peter and 


by Stephen. There was indeed an order 
and succession of prophets, from Moses 
on to Malachi and John the Baptist, until 
the .incarnation brought the great final 
Prophet. But the conspicuous and _ pre- 
eminent Prophet was Christ Himself Who 
alone answered to all the particulars of this 
prediction. 

Two great objects in view in such a 
prophet are here indicated: first, to be a 
Mediator between the people and God 
Whose voice and fire so terrified them; 
and, second, to be a Standard by Whom 
to try and test the utterances of false 
prophets. In our Lord Jesus we have a 
“shield” to hide the full and dazzling glory 
of the Lord God, our “sun”; and an 
authoritative and infallible Guide whereby 
to know when other teachers mistake God's 
will and mislead His people. These are 
the great ofhces Christ discharges as a 
Prophet. Through Him _ authoritative 
messages come from the Father, conveyed 
and modified, and so adapted to our ca- 
pacity, by the channel of communication. 

It is like the sunlight relieved in inten- 
sity by a veil of cloud that obscures only 
enough to adapt it to our visual powers— 
not darkening but softening the intolerable 
glory. And by His clear teaching of truth 
Who is Himself the Truth we test all who 
claim to teach, and detect falsehood and 
fallacy, error and imposture. 

Moses foretells that this coming Prophet 
will be “like unto me,” and there are about 
forty points of resemblance between him 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, some of them 
very marked but all significant. We select 
twelve as sufficient to indicate a resemblance 
that we count one of the most striking in 
the Scriptures, and illustrating how a 
historic character may be himself a pro- 
phecy of things to come: 

1. Miraculously called and chosén of 
God. 

2. His infancy and youth imperiled by 
the reigning king. 

3. His voluntary renunciation of riches, 
glory, and regal rank. 

4. His mediatorship, revealing the law 
and acting as intercessor. 

5. His leadership in the Exodus—in 
connection with the Passover. 

6. His conduct through the Red Sea, 


overthrow of foes and deliverance. 


7. His organization of a nation redeemed 
from bondage. 

8. His building of a tabernacle and 
creation of a priesthood. 

9. His power as a miracle worker—in 
every crisis of history. 

10. His fidelity as a servant in all his 
house. 

11. His prophetic, priestly and kingly 
functions. 

12. His face to face communion with 
Jehovah in His pavilion. 
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THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


LIMA, Off) 


The Bowlden Bei 
For Church and Chaps: 


The sweetest and most powes 
ful toned bell made 


Catalogue Free 


Church Collection Envelope 
Holders | 


American Bell Foundri 
Northville, Mich. 


e,e 
Short-Story. Writing; 

A course of forty lessons in thezhistory, form, |. 
structure and writing of the Short Story, taught! 
bys Berg Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s Mag~ 
azine. | 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
ee in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, anda 

eading colleges. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept k.S. Springfield, Mass. 


BOX 17 


Mr. Esenwein 


( ; na SEND FOR SAMPLES 

1 . i ors VINDOW so... ) \/f—N 
uU L* ie oe PAPER ANY SIZE | i , 
RAI? {k Bens.D. & Max Cuas. Price | ‘ 

 &) N Ik; ge oe ARCHITECTS ? 


H S CATALOGUE FREE To THOSE INTENOING TO BUILO 


vertisement taken. Larger space pro rata. 


YPEWRITERS Slaughtered! Underwoods, Olivers, 
Remingtons, Smiths (all makes), rebuilt, genuine bar- 
aD g15 Soa sent allowing trial. Send for ‘Bargain 
ist.? CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
245 Broadway, New York. (Established 5 years.) Reli- 
able discount given'to the clergy. 


vert ik ‘< ; vier Com eight roree to the line. 
ust accompany order. Forms close the 5th of the mont recedin ublication. Sen it- 
tances and correspondence to WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC., 1 MADISON AVE, NEW ctocmmen ada Se 


Atvantic Hichtanns | 
New Jersey 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANT DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department cost $ .18 per line, four lines costing $ .72 per insertion, the smallest ad- 


Cash, money order or check 


YORK CITY. 


BARGAINS IN BLACKBOARDS of Ever 
Kind for Cash with the Order. KBOAL 
CO., 2712 Pine Street, St. Leaks Mo. AMPRICHUPLAG Wl 


Record of Christian Work Advertising. 
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Larger space pro rata. 


Interdenominational 


PURPOSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Work. Ap 

INSTRUCTORS. A faculty of twenty-eight pastors, physicians, 
SRIMENTS, Biblical, Lit Medical, Musical, Linguistic 

DEPART: bh cal, Literary, Medica! usic ngu 5 

MEDICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 230 Lectures with Clinical 
and Dispensary Work. 


THE CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Extensive 
Campus. 

Group of 10 
buildings. ; 

Faculty of 
11 professors 
and instruc- 
tors, besides 
special lec- 


urers. UPLAND AVENUE, ENTRANCE TO CAMPUS 


Curriculum designed for college graduates. Students 
having good English education admitted. Electives in 
University of Pennsylvania, for which credits are given 
toward graduate degrees in the University. _ 

Unsurpassed library equipment. Senotarahivs for stu- 
dents of merit. Degree of B. D. in course to college grad- 
uates. Tuition, room-rent and servants’ attendance free. 

Address all correspondence to 


MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., President, - 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Chester, Pa. 


Conducted under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Branch of the 


NEW YORK CITY MISSION 
AND TRACT SOCIETY 


REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., President 


MRS, L. S. BAINBRIDGE, 
Honorary Superintendent of the Woman’s Branch 


Special advantages are offered in practical work 
and Bible study, to young women desiring to enter 
upon city, home or foreign mission work. 

Address your request for prospectus to 


MISS EDITH H. WHITE, Superintendent 
Room 401, 105 East 22d Street, New York City 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


Incorporated Sept. 23, 1896. Offers unsurpassed facilities for the 
prosecution of studies in Language, Literature, History, ete. 
Ministers or others interested in Literary or Scientific work are 
invited to write for circulars outlining courses for Homm Stupy lead- 
ing to degrees, Students in every state. Strongly indorsed by lead- 
ing Clergymen and Educators. Address 


SECRETARY CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


$30.00 STEREOPTICONS 
oing at. ° . $14.75 
for a short time only 
Write for free catalog 
Clergy Stereopticon Concern, 
3223 Avondale Ave., . . Chicage 


GPECIAL RATES for entire summer. Board and lodg- 
ing or table board. Summer home for boys. Instruc- 
tion if desired. State your needs. Near Auditorium. 
E. F. HOWARD, Supt. of Schools & : East Northfield, Mass. 


cers EDUCATIONAL caws 


Advertisements in this department are 18 cents a line, or one inch for $2.50 per month, net. 
We guarantee an average circulation of 30,000 each month. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Union Missionary Training Institute 


Write freely to MISS HESTER ALWAY, Principal, 131-133 Waverly Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Co-Educational 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if needed, 
almost wholly by native teachers. 

SOME RESULTS. 166 students have gone to twenty-five Coun- 
tries under twenty-four Missionary Societies. 

REGULAR CHARGES. $100 per year. 


University method of specializatiom: 
with practical training for the m‘n~ 


H A RT F O R D . istry. Large faculty and library. — 
THEOLOGICAL | 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign S E M I N A RY 


andresident. Opentocollege gradu- 
ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, Pri- 
mary Methods and Kindergarten. 


We assist in securing positions. 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Campbell 4 
ept. R. N., Springfield, Mass. 


Principal 


LIMITED number of rooms accommo- 
dating 2 and 3 persons may be secured 
by employed young women and ministers 


and their wives at a moderate price, be- 
tween June 15 and August 3. 


Address P. 0. Box 115 - East Northfield, Mass. 


The Reports of the 


Northfield Conferences 


Will hereafter constitute a department in the 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


Beginning with the August issue 


HIS plan it is felt will be better than 

that which we have followed, of 
having double numbers for which we 
have made an extra charge. 
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FLORIDA'S 
Surest Crops 


FLORIDA’S Surest Crop District 


Both fully described in our big illustrated BOOK— 


“A Home in Town and a Farm in the Country” 


Send for the BOOK, IT IS FREE and tells all about the RICHEST and most productive SOIL 
in the great state of FLORIDA. Ittells where these marvelous money-making crops are ac- 
tually produced—tells how you can buy and own a farm in Florida’s ‘‘Surest Crop District,’’ at 
the low cost price of $21 an acre—how you can make big money and be a neighbor of the man 
who is growing these money-making crops NOW. This BOOK tells you of the advantages of 
living near FLORIDA'S largest city, Jacksonville, where Northern people do not suffer from 
the semi-tropical heat of Central and Southern Florida, and it tells you of the development of a 
thousand farms, where one hundred houses were built in 100 days, and-where telephones, tele- 
graph, schools, churches, and social system of high-class Northern people are already established. 


The North Florida Fruit and Truck Farms 


at HILLIARD, on the double track main line of the Atlantic Coast Line Ry., 30 miles north- 
west of Jacksonville is ““FLORIDA’S SUREST CROP DISTRICT,” where you can buy land 
at $1.00 an acre monthly payments, and make $3,000 to $5,000 a year on 10 acres. 


Round trip railroad fare paid by us if you buy 40 acres 


Surest Pecan Land 
A Pecan Grove of 5 acres nets 
$2,500 yearly. No work—no 
worry—no loss of crop and lit- 
tle cost of up-keep. 


Large Paper-Shell Pecans 
The paper-shell pecan is the 
hardiest, longest lived, best and 
surest produces of all the nut 
and fruit trees. 

The paper-shell pecan tree 
begins bearing at two years— 
produces 50 to 200 pounds of 
nuts at seven years and 200 to 
250 pounds at ten years and in- 
creases yearlythereafter. Lives 
to the age of 100 years in North 
Florida. 

The paper-shell pecan now 
sells at the tree, for 25c to 60c 
per pound. 

The income from a S-acre 
paper-shell pecan grove 

—Will be enough to pay your 
expenses in Europe 6 months 

—Or educate your children 

—Or keep the average family 
in comfort the year-a-round. 

The large paper-shell pecan 
is the cultivated common wild 
pecan of the trade. 

It is two to three times the 
size of and much more delicious 
than the wild nut. 

The pecan is not perishable 
like fruit and is salable the year 
around, 


We Sell Pecan Groves 
in 5 or 10 acre tracts planted to 
standard named varieties, 
height 5 to 7 feet, all trees guar 
anteed for 2 years, 2 years old, 
from the budded stock. 


the land and plat of 


\ORNWALL FARM LAND CO., 


1522 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago: 
Please send me your book, ‘‘A Home in Town and a Farm in the Country,” Railroad Fare 


at the profit-sharing, bed-rock price of $21 an acre. 


Surest Fruit and Truck Land 

We know there is no land in Florida as well located from 
the standpoint of transportation, healthfulness, pure water, 
and favorable climatic conditions, both summer and winter, 
as the North Florida Fruit and Truck Farms. 

Our proposition to pay your railroad fare is good 
during MayandJune. We will arrange so you and 
your friends each can secure 10 to 40 acres of this land in the 
heart of the North Florida Fruit and Truck Farm District, at 
$1 per acre a month, and besides we will give you a building 
lot 25x125 feet absolutely free in the town of Hilliard adjoin- 
ing these farms. any fruit and truck farms in the Jackson- 
ville suburban district net $250 to $600 per acre every year. 

No Interest and No Taxes 

till payments are completed. You don’t have to pioneer— 
these Fruit and Truck Farms are in the heart of civilization 
—near Jacksonville, closeto Atlantic Coast Line Ry., which 
has a twenty-car switch track at Hilliard 

What Ten Acres Means To You: 
FIRST—A money-making investment and a home in the 
finest all year ’round climate inthe world. Northern Florida 
is warm in winter and there are no extremes of heat in 
summer, 
SECOND—You can make a good living, eat June vegetables 
and fruits in January and sell your crops for cash, and earn 
from $3,000 to $5,000 each year. 
THIRD—These North Florida Fruit and Truck Farms are 
all upland, noswamps. Every acre in every 10-acre farm is 
tillable land. 
FOURTH—You can hold it as an investment and sell at 100 
per cent advance by the end of the first year, many have al- 
ready resold at 300 to 500 per cent profit. _ 

Here Is What Our Company Offers You: 
We will have delivered to you immediately upon receipt of 
your application for one or more of these 10-acre North 
Florida Fruit and Truck farms a certificate of purchase which 
is issued by the Chicago Title & Trust Company, Capital 
$5,000,000. The title of the entire tract is held in trust for 
the benefit of the purchasers by the Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., one of the strongest, safest and best guarantee title and 
trust companies in the United States. 

You owe it to yourself to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, and if you can get away now don’t fail to take ad- 
vantage of our free round-trip railroad refund on 40 acres. 


Write today for the big illustrated book, we willsend it free together with plat of 
Hilliard, railroad fare refund agreement. 
sign and send coupon below. Everything sent free with no obligationto buy. Your 
name on a postal will get_ immediate attention. 
any bank in Jacksonville; Chicago Title & Trust Co., 
Bank, Chicago, and hundreds of satisfied buyers. 


Cornwall Farm Land Co., 


Do not delay, 


References Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, 
Corn Exchange National 


1522 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, III. 


greement, plat of the Farms and Town of Hilliard. It is understood I am under no obliga- 


fons to buy and your literature will be sent me absolutely free. : 


Name..-.--- ---- ---- ------ ----02------------- 
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Cabb 
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THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


= os 


MOUNT HERMON Boys’ SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1881 


HENRY H. PROCTOR, President ROBERT E. SPEER, Vice President 
-Boston, Mass. New York City 
EDWIN M. BULKLEY, Treasurer W. R. MOODY, Clerk 
54 William St., New York City East Northfield, Mass. 
TRUSTEES 
Horace B. SILLIMAN GLEN WRIGHT W. F. HorsrooK 
Cuartes A. Hopkins Henry R. Mattory Witiiam M. KincsLey 
Greorce E. Keitu RicHarD H. STEARNS FREDERICK E. Newron, 
R. D. Doucrass RosBert PoMEROY Cot. J. J. JANEWAyY 
STEPHEN BAKER AmBERT G. Moopy Rev. Joon McDoweEtu 
Preston B. KeitH Lewis A. CrosseTT H. K. McHare 
Epwin THORNE Jacos P. Bates 
Ap 


of the Northfield Schools through the RECORD OF CHRIS- 
TIAN WORK has been most encouraging. We have had a 


y \NHE response which we have received to our appeals in behalf 


number of gifts of various amounts, and in a number of instances the 
givers have apologized for contributing a small sum. There seems to 


be a reluctance on the part of some people to contribute to a cause un- 


less they can do so in Jarge amounts. The feeling is that they will be 


misjudged as small and niggardly in their giving unless they can contrib- 


ute large sums. 


We should like to disabuse the minds of our readers of any such 


misconception. © In the first place, we should not wish to have Northfield 


supported at the expense of obligations incurred prior to the interest of 


the readers in Northfield, and while building up one good work, have 


others hampered. But we feel that there are a large number of people 


who can give in small sums of one dollar to ten dollars without curtailing, 


EIEIO ETE ET 
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THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


ae 


NORTHFIELD SEMINARY 


FOUNDED 1879 


CHARLES A. HOPKINS, President LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Vice President 
Boston, Mass. North Abington, Mass. 


GEO. E. KEITH, Treasurer A. G. MOODY, Clerk 
Campello, Mass. East Northfield, Mass. 
TRUSTEES 

Witrram R. Moopy Mrs. Joun FrencH ABNER KINGMAN 
Frank Woop Grorce H. SHaw Ricuarp H. STearns 
DaniEL W. McWitiiams Preston B. KeitH ARTHUR PERRY 
Cc. BAILey \ CuHartes R. Oris Fremine H. Reveti 
H. B. S1r~timan Mrs. Henry H. Proctor Paut Dwicut Moopy 


Mrs. Juyia Bitiines Louts L. Hopxins BG? Marrs 
Henry H. Procror 


S0—0—0—0—0Saso@O$0“0aBoHDD(C—=@##P9@WPrM™_ 


their support in other directions. It is to this class that our appeal 
through the RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK is addressed. It is 
estimated that there are 100,000 readers of this magazine. If half this 
number felt that they could contribute towards the support of the 


Northfield Schools the needs of the work would be amply met. 


To meet the current expenses for the fiscal year ending July 31, 
1910, $100,000 is required in donations. Of this sum one third has 
already been raised, leaving about $67,000 still to raise. Naturally it is 


the latter part of the budget that is the hardest to secure, and we 


earnestly trust that all who are in sympathy with the work which we are 


seeking to maintain true to its original purpose for poor but earnest, 
purposeful young people in their efforts to acquire an education, may be 


willing to assist us in our present needs. 


Bulletin 11. é 
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LEASANT location, and -~ home-made 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL food at the ‘‘Southworth” Copeee: 


Rustic Ridge. Near Auditorium. 


MISSIONARY COLLEGE Oyen Sen 15 to October 


Mrs. EMILY A. SOUTHWORTH 


i 5 . s = Mass. 
INCORPORATED IN ILLINOIS, AND LOCATED East Northfield a 


AT BATTLE CREEK, MICH. and CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEAUTIFUL NORTHFIELD 


FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL, thoroughly FURNISHED COTTAGES in pines near Auditorium for 
equipped and giving a four years’ course of rent. $60 to $250 the season. Mountain View Cottage’ 
thirty-six teaching weeks each. This Col- for sale, $1,100. Fine Chicken Farm, 10 acres, two-story 

1 dene ech h eetite house, new barn, all buildings slated, good repair, $1,800.) 

ese accepts asistudents’ only vem w SACD. 3 Best Fruit Farm, Warwick (five miles from Northfield} 3) 

devote their lives to work as missionary physi- good house, 15 rooms, = bath, cemented cella*,’ 


cians. Hospitals and Dispensaries in both cities wonderful mountain view, $2,000 i 


afford unusually excellent clinical advantages, in- E. W. BROWN, Real Estate - - - Northfield, Mass. 
cluding excellent facilities for teaching clinical - = 
obstetrics. The Laboratories are completely UMMER COTTAGE for rent at East Northfield. Six slee;- 
‘ : ib SP ing rooms, modern plumbing, wide porch, near High- 
equipped. The students receive individual in- land Ave., and convenient for all purposes. Suitable for 
struction. Splendid opportunity afforded for per- a few boarders or lodgersif desired. Furnished for house- 
sonal acquaintance with veteran missionaries keeping. E. F. HOWARD, East Northfield, Mass. 


home on furlough. Free scholarships available UMMER BOARDERS desired at Brooknook Cotta 
to children of foreign missionaries. Self-support- Address MRS. MARY SPENCER, East Northfield, Ma 


ing students given an opportunity to pay their way 


tgely in work. Tuition a year. Total ex- Z 1 

fangely in uw sition S04 ve a Home Study Courses 
penses $250 a year, including tuition, laboratory f : 

‘ Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
fees, books, boardand laundry. Term commences (8a) professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 

e ing colleges. 
September 13. A Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
Adeess ——————— mercial, Normal and Civil ervice Departments. 
) gimparation ah College, Teachers’ and Civil 
7 eTvice LAMIUMNATIONS. 

B. N. COLVER, M.D., Registrar "4 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


Battle Creek, : : : Michigan Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


—— 


English . R., Springfield, M: 


Don’t Be “Fagged Out’? 


When it’s so easy to get to either of these famous resorts 
—and the trip is so delightful. Whether ‘run down,” 
tired out, nervous, can’t sleep, or if suffering from Kid- 
ney, Liver or Stomach troubles, you will feel “ike new” 
after a week or more at either. 

Now is the ideal time to go and drink the waters— 
excelled by no foreign Spain curative properties. Hotel 
accommodations are perfect—pleasant surroundings, 
pleasant people, and rest and recreation will clear your 
mind of business worries and re-build your tired system. 
Well kept golf course, tennis, riding, driving, billiards, 


trap-shooting, etc. In oouehers Indiana, on the Monous 
For descriptive booklet, rates, etc., address 


RM (i fi (] i ROUTE FRANK J. REED 


General Passenger Agent CHICAGO 
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~ STRAWBERRIES. 


AND 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


A Dainty, Delicious Delight for the palate that 
is tired of heavy meats and soggy pastries. 


Being made in biscuit form, it is easy to prepare 
a delicious, wholesome meal with Shredded Wheat 
and berries or other fruits. The porous shreds of the 
biscuit take up the fruit acids, neutralizing them and 
presenting them to the palate in all the richness of 
their natural flavor. 


Heat the biscuit in an oven to restore crispness, then cover with strawberries, or 
other berries, and serve with milk or cream, adding sugar to suit the taste. More 
nutritious and more wholesome than ordinary “short cake.” 


If you think of Shredded Wheat Biscuit in “strawberry time” you should think of 
y . . . 
it every morning for breakfast in winter or summer. = 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits heated in the oven to restore crispness, and eaten 
with a little hot milk or cream and salted or sweetened to suit the taste, will supe 
ply all the energy needed for a half day’s work. 


ALL THE MEAT OF THE GOLDEN WHEAT 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, 


lof Praise 


| 7HE FOODSTONIC ™\ Famous 
<< People / 


George Ade 
The humorist, says: : 
““T have given Sanatogen a trial and I — 

am convinced of its merits.” : 


A Shield of Strength 
_ For the Nervous 


Our delicately organized nervous system was 
never intended to combat the intense activi- 
ties of modern life—the hurry and worry—the 
strain and drain to which we daily subject it. 


fi 
, 


Emerson Hough Hi 
The well-known writer, says: a) 
** we had with us this spring asa guest 
a lady who was convalescent after a surgi- t 
cal operation and it occurred to me that she © 
might be benefited by the use of Sanatogen. I } 
am very glad to say that our surmise seemed ‘| 
well founded and that the patient steadily 
improved, so that she is well recovered — 
from what bid fair to be a complete nervous 
breakdown.” 


Very Rev. William Theodotus Capers 


Dean, Christ Church Cathedral, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., says: 


Nerve disorders are almost universal. Sleep- 
lessness—loss of appetite—indigestion— wear- 
iness—extreme fatigue, etc., are all due to 
nervous conditions. You need the shield of 
strength against nervous. breakdown that 
Sanatogen provides. 


“*T feel constrained to write you and say _ 
that Sanatogen has done everything for my 
wife. I have found this preparation re- 
stores a normal appetite and gives vitality 
to the nervous system.’’ 


It renews the vigor—repairs the wear—re-es- 
tablishes the normal. And all in Nature’s 
own way—not a lash to jaded nerves but an 
up-builder and re-energizer. 


Box of Sanatogen in original wrappcr as 
tt should come to you from your druggist. 


Sanatogen combines Albumen — Nature’s 
tissue food—with Sodium Glycero-phosphate 
—the most wonderful brain and nerve revit- 
alizer known. It is easily assimilated and 
provides just the health-giving, strength sup- 
plying elements your nerves and body need. 
It is a fine, white powder, readily soluble in 
water, chocolate, milk, etc. 


Write for Dr. Saleeby’s Book 


i “The Will To Do” is this internationally famed phy- 
sician-author’s Jatest contribution to medical litera- 
P| ture. Dr. Saleeby has the knack of imparting most 

| valuable advice in such a manner that it makes 
pleasant reading and this book is no. exception 
to his readable style. It lays down some new rules in 
health and hygiene and graphically explains the re- 
Jation between the nervous system and our every- 
day life. A copy mailed with our compliments upon 
request. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes 


$1, $1.90 and $3.60 
Fo] | Get it from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, write 


. THE BAUER CHEMICAL Co. 
\\. 533 Everett Building New York 


7 


